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ad eit, ' y . it was respectable in point of number fully re 
4 c q 
Pennsylvania School Sournal, } presented every division and interest > 
SS ae ‘ === | tional work. Most of the reports ex] 1 wer 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. forthcoming when called for, were a to the 
THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. po nt, and elicited rieeenes- and earnest D 
In fact, the three lays which seemed ti I mit 
ait’ ae a , : , of the meeting, were too brief for a 
WANTED.—Suitable buildings, in a good location, for a - 
first class Boarding School. Address, Box No. 411, Lan- of the ideas and sentiments which had | rathet 
caster, Pa. ing in the minds of the members; and 1 
ial | feeling that all had not been said that 1 t hav 


DELAY OF THIS NUMBER. 
The times have recently been so much out of | another and an early meeting was th 


been profitably expressed A desir 


joint, and other feelings and duties have been so | sequence of this state of things; and this was per 
pressing, that this number meets the eye of the read- | haps, after all, the best result that co + 
er later in the month than usual. We hope hereaf- | produced 


ter to be more prompt and regular. We are not | ‘Taking into view, therefore, all tl nces, 
amongst those who apprehend the permanent dis- | —the disturbed period of assemb t ire 
turbance of our government, or of any of our great | ness of the notice to meet, and the y ite 
social relations,—much less of one so important as | ests represented,—the convention in 
that of our educational system, or of any of its agen- | ced to have been perfectly succes 

cies. We hope, therefore, to greet the reader in | also be safely asserted, that the ca t and 
October, and to continue the regular issue of the | objects it proposes are eertain of ultimate and 


Journal, as usual. speedy triumph. 


tial 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND OTHERS, 
Our usual variety of matter has been excluded by 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
ALLEGHENY: A highly interesting ‘I 


, ‘ ; stitute held its second annual session at McK ort 
the length of the Convention proceedings. Even the | “ . ; ' ott 
7 , ; i. during three days ectures Dy DI edu 
official department is contracted to one-third of its ; ; 74 


proper extent. But we hope next month to resume 


tors and Teachers on the common 
drills and discussions, constituted th f ex 


Ix 


the usual order of things. In the mean time, our] . 
cises. It was largely attended by cit 


contributing friends will bear with us. They will 


also greatly oblige by sending in their articles for Beprorp: The County Teachers’ A 
October immediately, so that the next number may | its semi-annual meeting at Bedford on th nst 
appear early in the month. - | at which a number of essays were read a tur 
pies | on educational topics delivered by pract each 
THE LATE STATE CONVENTION. | ers, To meet on the last Monday in De 
Nearly the whole of this number will be found oc- | SRADFORD: Inasmuch ag by t! d la 
eupied by the proceedings of the Educational Con- | winter. the teachers of the severa { = 


vention held at Harrisburg in the fore part of Au- quired to attend District Drills, . 
gust. They will no doubt be read with interest as | two weeks, I have decided no 
well as profit. Institute this fall. 

The meeting was altogether remarkable. With- I sincerely regret being obliged t t this 
out any extra efforts to ensure a large attendance, 


L to OD County 


course, and did not decide to do so, uutil I had con 
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sulted the State Superintendent upon this subj 
The labors of 


h 


which follow immediately are more than | can, in m 


the Institute and the examina 


pre t state of health, endure. In order that I m 
nay re time to devote to that labor, I s! 

I the examinations for this fall some t 
four weeks earlier than usual. It is hoped th 


teachers throughout the county will a 


their duty to be pre sent at the ins] tiol tne. 


respec towns, and thereby avoid the ne 
of private examinations. Cc. R. Cor 
Centre: As the schools have generally v 


Ac udemit 


prepare themselves more fu ly or the 


many Jeachers entered 
hools to 
work. The late law in regard to Teachers’ Institutes 
favorably in some districts 
Bellefonte on the 12th was well att y 


teachers, directors and citizens, and pre htably ce 


duc te and promises to be a model for the surt | 
g districts 
‘ ARI p: Examinations will commence on th 
29nd proximo and continue until the 10th of 1 fol 
lowing month. Male teachers scarce and 
teachers n lenty. 
CLINTOD lhe directors of Leidy d | 
ven dist have furnished theu hools w 


pense. ¢ man Teachers’ Instit W 
port, on 1th and continued two d 
S < h ‘ crs und CiILIZeEDS Was } 
Ler est d rye pe 


l¢ The directo PF A y 
( ymealate}\ ( S\ 
, 
e st i for the pree I} 
nd ypsis desired. Kp 


: uprA: The Orangeville Normal Scho 


mi e it ext term on Tuesday, August 12th 
anal « ven weeks. A special cla W 
formed to meet the wants of students wishing to ¢ 
as t nin L W Le! It i la I 
ea! t y {" rms mit di ra 

he students of the New ¢ 
A } naree of Mr ind Mrs B U ul L 
] very cr ditable examination, exhibiting great 
y in the higher branches. ‘T! 
as rece tiv been refitted und l ha gx a 

M [ - A two weeks Institute was held at 

Lewistown, not largely attended, but interest d 
( reises consisted of drills in the com 


ussions and lectures on the best mod 


of teaching them, familiar lectures on school gov 
ronment, &e. by the County Superintendent. Dav id 
Allen, Misses Jane A. Kerr, Mary E. Stewart, May 


S. Shaw, Mary A. Miller, and Henrietta Davis receiv- 
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ed Professional Certificates after reading essays. Lec- 


also delivered by President Johnson, Dr 


Burrowes, and Messrs. Shoemaker, Sharp and Bates 


hool celebration took 

place H y twp., a few weeks ago in the vi- 
Trout 

UUub. 


hundred childret re present. Addr 


Over 
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e ( ty Superintendent and others 
| ed ‘i t] musi by the 
Sh dd ds by the pu] Ample 


nroy d bet ide to supply all present with 


( pre ably id agre eably 
) Hi y a pwake hay ng an active 


Fred 
Hoff. 


cquiring & 
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der the principalship of T. F. 
rood | ,and ¢ il educatior The year is 
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Essays and 
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J 1 thorough examination—seventy-two 
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ences the 291 vith a fair prospect of a 


full seh A th days Institute, attended by 


twenty-thi teachers. was held in Florence, ending 
on the 2 Augus An effort to grade the schools 


was made, which we hope will be 
Captain Alex. Wishart was 


of the village 


crowned with success. 
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unanimously elected Principal of the public schools 
of Washington. 

Wayne: Schools have been nearly all in session 
and unusually successful; directors have been gen 
erally faithful in visitation. The number of devot 
ed and efficient teachers is certainly increasing. 
Miss Ellen J. Fletcher, teacher of the Carpenter 
schoo! in Preston distri died on the 12th inst.. in 
the nineteenth year of her age she was a young 
teacher, faithful in the discharge of duty, and much 
beloved by} her pupils. Mr. Paul McAvoy, another 
of our most respected and effi teachers, died on 
the 24th inst. of typhoid fever, at Mt. Pleasant 
aged twenty-live yea 

Westmorenanp: A four da 


at West Newton venty-three teachers were ina 


Institute was held 


tendance. Comme was shown by the 
citizens and eve ry etort made to make the Stay ol 
the teachers ple int 


Department, and other able teachers, assist din con- 


ducting the exercises 


EO <r rere 


Hook Notices, 





New Evementary ALGesra; in which the first principles 
of analysis are progressively developed and simplified 
For Common Schools and Academies By Benjamin 
Greenleaf, A.M., author of Mathematical Series. 12mo 
148 pages R. 8S. Davis & Co., Boston 1862. 

This is not a revised edition of the ‘‘ Treatise’’ on the 
same subject by the same author, but entirely a new work 
So far as we have been enabled to examine its pages, they 
fally sustain the promise of the title, and constitute a work 
worthy of the useful and popular series to which it belongs 
New Gymnastics, for men, women and children. Witha 

translation of Prof. Kloss’s Dumb-bell instruction, and 

Prof. Schreber’s Pangymnastiken By Dio Lewis, M 

D., Proprietor of the Essex street Gymnasium, Boston 

-with 300 illustrations, 12mo., 274 pages. Tieknor & 

Fields, Boston. 1862 

Neither the principles nor the pictures of this most able 
and useful work, will be stra: o the readers of this Jour 
subject 


nal. It is a full presentation of t 


glimpses at a 
portion of which were given in Vol. 10 of the Journal, by 
by Prof 


Bates, of the School Department No one can study and 


the series of articles on ‘‘ Physical Training,”’ 


without great benefit ; and we commend 


apply its princip! 
it to the favor of all teachers and parents 


Tas Grapep Scuoor 4 graded course of Instruction fo 
public schools: with e¢ pious practic il directions to teach 
ers, and observations on Primary schools, School Disci 
pline, School Records, &c. By W H. Wells, A.M 
Superintendent of public schools Chicago, &e. 12mo 
200 pages A. S. Barnes & Burr, New York, 1862 


This is an invaluable work, and one which fills a 


vacancy in the Educational Library of the teacher and 


rector. It is the production of no mere theor 
practical result of long experience as a teacher and organizer 
of schools, under the graded system. In addition to the 
reguits of the author’s own observation and practice, he 
presents the views and conclusions of the best and most ex- 
perienced teachers and Superintendents in the Union, with 
those of many from the old worid. We most cordially com- 
mend it to the favor—both the purchase and careful perusal 
—of all who desire, by grading their schools on correct prin- 


ciples, to give them their greatest efficiency. 


£P2 24 
Official, 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ) 
HARRISBI RG t 1862 ¢ 


APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


Henry E vy, of Johnstown, to be Suy lent of Cam 
bria county, in place W. A. Scort 

SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED TO SEPT. 1, 1862, 
Counties Dist Tre imounts 
Allegheny Lawren lie bor. John W $194 40 





Snow r} I i121 60 

Armstrong Kittanr I Ja e 159 60 
Berks, Exeter John I 92 00 
Sucks Lower Mak Benj. I 163 60 
Cameron Gibson Isaac S } 46 80 
Carbon Frankli Hen: B 155 60 
Chester Newlil Geo j 62 00 
Clearfield Chest Jonathan W t 80 40 
: Curw S  . 54 40 

” Guliel 2 vre Tame 1. uH y 107 20 
Delaware Ha f ( r J " 109 60 
Fulton, Bethel J. J. Kir » a 
Huntingdor Clay Geo. H. § go 06 
; Sprinegf W M 66 00 


Luzerne Dorra ‘ John B. W 64 80 


a 
=> 
“ 
= 
x 


Lycoming Jack Da M 49 60 
McKear Corydor Edwin § t 22 00 
James H 22 40 
Ott B n] 22 40 
< I 8) 0 


Merce 


Monroe 
Pike Shol Chaur vy I 47 60 
Potter G S W.D. A 40 00 
Wayne Way Emr 
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school tax, the compensation of teachers and the cost of 
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INSTRUCTIONS TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS FOR 
THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE CURRENT YEAR. 

School Houses.—The number of school houses erected 
luring the year—with a brief description of such as ar 
especially good and note-worthy The name and descrip 
tion of such as are so insufficient as to be uncomfortable 
and injurious to the pupils. The name and location of any 
whose location is unhealthy 

Fu wture The number of hou sup] lied with ror d 
furniture during the year, with a brief description of the 
furniture. The number yet containing inconvenient and in 
jurious furniture. 

Apparatus. The number supplied with any considerabl« 
portion of apparatus during the year, and a list of it, and 
the perceptible effect, if any, on the school 

The School.—The number of schools graded during the 
year, with a description of the mode and results of grading 


in prominent cases. The number and name of schools 


without either grading or classification 
Teachers.—The number of teachers in the county during 
the year who gave reasonable satisfactior both of those 


with Professiona 





the names of those whose s ess was distinguished rh 
proportion of increase of f ] whers during the vea 
ifany: with a statement of their general success or failure 
Visitatior Numl of visits by County Superinter 
dents to each school, and the average length Instances of 


the good effect, if any, of regular or frequent visitation by 


parents and directors 


District Secretartes Number of districts with Secreta- 
ries acting as District Superintendents, and the effect; giv 
ing distinguished instances of success, if any, and the mod 


of procee ling. 

District Institutes Numb f District Institutes held 
on alternate Saturdays, under the act of 1862, and the 
whole number of teachers in attendance; with the results 
in general. Also, cases of remarkable success and the mode 


of proceeding there 


Moral Instructi 


Seriptures are and are not regularly read, and the general 


Number of schools in which the 


effect on the schools, if perceptibl Also, number of schools 


in which other modes of moral instruction are used, with a 
brief description 

Public Sentiment.—The prevailing sentiment in refer 
ence to the value of the common school, with instances, if 
any, in which it is most favorable, and the causes of such 
appreciation of the school, if known 

Suggestions and Remarks Such suggestions for the 
improved working of the system, and such general remarks 


as the County Superintendent shall deem of sufficient im 


portance to be included in his report 





ees Oa 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE EDUCATIONAL CON- 
VENTION, HELD AT HARRISBURG, ON TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 6TH, 7TH, *AND 
8TH OF AUGUST, 1862. 


i / i i i 
his body et tuesday 6th of Augu 
1862, in the Hall e House of Representatives 
Mr. Coburn, of Bradford. was chose nt mporary 


chairman. 


Mr. Ford, of Indiana 


offered the following: 
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lowing gentlemen from colleges and all othe 
tutions, to vote 1] 
Mr. Moodie, of Schuylkill, thought tl 
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the relative extent of acquirement in the branches- 
thoroughness to a certain point named, being always 
essential to the issue of a certificate. 

Resolved, 'That since a uniformity of grade sup- 
poses a general uniformity in the tests used to de- 
termine that grade—the State Superintendent 
appoint, annually, a committee of three persons 
consisting of two Superintendents and one teacher 
in good standing—to prepare and submit exercises 
to the Department ; these exercises to be sent to 
each Superintendent as a guide in the examination 
of teachers and as a basis from which to grade his 
eertificates. 

Resolved, That provisional certificates are still 
needed, as a majority of applicants are not yet up to 
a professional standard. 

The resolutions were accepted as a part of the re- 
port. 

On motion, the resolutions were taken up and con- 
sidered separately. 

The first resolution being read : 

Mr. Cruikshank said it was a question in his mind 
whether uniformity was really desired, and if neces- 
sary, attainable. He thought they might approxi- 
mate somewhat, but as every one would have his 
own mode of examination there would never be a 
real uniformity. Some counties can have a higher 
grade than others, and examiners will never have 
the same judgment in marking. Another thing was 
that the certificate given in one county was of ne 
force in another. ‘This showed that no uniformity 
was expected. 

Mr. Miller was unable to see what advantage was 
to be gained by using fractional marks to count ave- 
rages. 

Mr. Deans said that although not entirely rele- 
vant he would say that it gave a better grade of 
marking. No certificate was to be issued under 
three, and with fractions five marks are obtained in- 
stead of three. 

Mr. Miiler asked why five could not be made the 
lowest mark under the present standard, and then 
let all the marking be in whole numbers. This would 
meet what the gentleman referred to in having a 
larger number of grading marks. 

Mr. McFarland, of Juniata, thought that some- 
thing should be adopted which would lead to a uni- 
form system. He thought that each year a list of 
guide questions should be formed. More than one 
advantage would arise from such a course. ‘The re- 
solutions contained much wisdom and he thought 
they should be adopted. 

Mr. Castles, of Lycoming, said that it appeared 
to him to be totally impossible to equalize the grad- 
ing of certificates. But few Superintendents would 
give exactly the same mark for a particular answer. 
Until we get men of precisely the same judgment we 
can never have the equality wished for in the reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. Bollman, of Indiana, could not see that the 
object was practicable or ever could be. ‘Too much 
uniformity is undesirable. 

Mr. Wickersham, of the second District Normal 


School, said that some conveniences would result 


{ 


from a uniformity of marking even in provisional 
certificates. It would save Superintendents trouble 
in re-examining applicants. He did not, however, 
see any indispensable necessity for it. But it is im- 
portant that professional certificates should be uni- 
form and based upon a uniform standard. He would 
like to see a standard agreed upon, and let Superin- 
tendents approximate to that standard as nearly as 
possible. Men are different and apply facts in dif- 
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ker, of Columbia, from the comn 


1 . 
choois, 


‘ad the report. (This repor 
d for publication.) 

was accepted, 

moved that the report be adopted 


+4 
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not like it, and 
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Mr. Moodie said that he had been attending a 
normal institution in his county, which had about 90 
pupils; some 70 of whom are already teachers and 
the others preparing to become such. His experi- 
ence at that school as a visitor had convinced 
of the great necessity of having 
kind throughout the Stat 
drilled in the sam 
pupils, from th 


Swers were eX 


him 
institutions of the 
There the teacher was 
would instruct hi 
The an- 


mistakes 


manner as he 
spelling book upwards. 
mined and the number of 





announced, and he found 
ty per cent. But th 
training as well as instructing teachers. 


Mr. Cruikshank thought that the report did not 


were nearly thir 


hool was of great use in 


sufficiently « ine tse to th subject In hand. but 
rathe r gave a theory ol tea h ne In its ] irgest out- 


lines. He hoped that something more specific would 


be give when the re port wa written out. 

Mr. Leu hoped that tl port inight be print- 
ed and become 1 foundation of a text book for 
County Superintendents, to guide them in future. 

Mr. Brooks admitted that the theory of the re- 
port was high, but greatly preferred such a theory 
even If m ibove tnal practice, because th 
teaching would be better than without any theory. 
Feaching demanded two things ; a knowledge of t1 
subject and to know how to teach it. The first, 
vas the province of the academy or college to teach 
the normal school was the place for the latter to be 
learned. As for the je: isy existing between thos 
Institutions ana t normal schools he thought 
was wrong Normal shools were necessary, becaust 
they taught mo and tend d more to principles tl ! 
the ac iem ind colleges did, which taught m« 
of subjects. ‘The idea of a normal school. given in 


the report. was a grand conception: but we must 


walt for along time before we can realize it; be 


cause of the imperfect manner in which the branches 
are taught: although it would be a desideratum for 
the normal school to drop the branches and tea 

more of the theory of teac] gy But for many ye . 
academica! inst uctie must be also given in the 


10rmal schox 

[Mr. Darlington. of Chester ounty hairman of 
the executive committee of ¢ State Teachers’ As 
stated he had bes with the 
officers of that associat 
Reading on the 12th—and that they had come to the 
to hold the meet 


be postponed for a year 


nh Consulting 


sociation 


which was to meet at 


conclusion, it would be impossible 
ng, and that it had bette: 

Mr. L/len mn ed 
Teachers’ Asso 
intil August 17 


dents requested to notif 


that the meeting of the State 
ation be postponed for one year 
[x63: and the County Superinten- 
the teachers under their 
supervision of such postponement. Adopted unani 
mously. | 


Mr. Wood) uf} 


said that the report had ple ased 


him, but he thought it was too ideal, not to be real- 
ized in this state of he ing. The efforts to secure a 


mental eflort wasted, 
scent know 
of. But still the approximations were good,—i 
ed efforts. 
nowever, too many theories and thev were of less 
than the practical thing, y. 
Mr. Wickersha With regard to 1 


as In present operation. we uld Sav ofl the one W th 


perfect theory of teaching was 


t was one of the most evane things h 


stimulating teachers to renew Chere wer 
y + 
value success in teaching 


rimal schools 





which lhe : onnected, that some students and the 
larger number, are preparing themselves in the 
branches, while a few are studving the theory and 


ching. ‘They are taught the theory 
with regard mostly to the alphabet and the simpler 
branches ; 


practice of tea 


thev hear lectures in school economv and 
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lid not believe in co-association oul ~ : Se 
house. Having the different sexes in the 39 No.) 
tation room, was of great advantage ! so 
discipline. , 1 set 

Mr. Wildman expressed himsel y | 
the system of ventilation proposed, ‘Uh Vr. ¢ th 
unfortunately, was too much neglected id 
ral rule, the students, with regard hig 
were erroneously educated at home | | 
difficu » induce them to ke sp their he 
wid rooms ventilated, during the night 
attention to this point, he had known ma 1 ex 
8 ude its restored to he alth, 

lhe motion to adopt was then withdr , 
ep t laid on the table. 

Mr. Overh from the committee ¢ , , 
he esta hment of normal schoo! b - l sty 
u, Sala a omimittee is not 
wh 1 in the comm was } f Vi ( rt 
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would be sufficient pupils properly prepared to mair 
tain a hich school, at the presenttime. With regar« 
to the course of study proposed, he thought that if 
there were no acadt mies, t ul | | 

be preparatory for the college: but at present the 


graduates ceneral y completed the preparat 
college in some acad my. The course proposed was 
not set forth as perfect ; it neitl ‘xcluded or named 
Greek as a course of ndy lhe knowledve of \ 
gil was enoug! »epter the Freshman class. as far 


as Latin went 

Mr. Bri ( I, suid One cause That pl vec ed tne 
erease of high schools, was the number of privat 
academies. As far as the course went. he approved 


of it. The course of study followed in schools and 
academies was not uniform enough: and until it wa 
made so, he did not believe there could be any gre 
success in th enor ) ] rove and elevate th 


elass of institu 


Mr. Me Fai i thou it there should be three 





ends of study in 1s s grad I t. fitting 
for college: second. for thy very-dayv business of 
life; and third, for entering the norinal school 





With regard to the first, he thought 
should have a uniform stand rd of admi 





second course must he yvarica LO sult circumstances 
If the pUupus we well : yuunded in the elements, 
the course can be made quite extensive. 


Mr. Haim ove Lo nend, by striking o 
the limitation to towns, in the first resolution. and 
to insert that high schoo hould be established 
wherever the pulation y varrant it. 


| 
ah ly { I sent cul 
Che amendm: was adopted 
Mr. Shoemaker, of Juniata said. that no reso 


tions could remedy difficultv. Plans are 


{ 
made, one after another; but the State has not th 


money to establish high schoo in every town 
4000 inhabitants, much less one in each district. 
The difficulty was, that there is not a uniform and 
general system of high schools, and unt 

number was established by the State, 
private academies. A pupil in preparation for a 


business course should have a full knowledge of 


il a sufficient 
there must be 


arithmetical calculati: Grammar, Geography, 

Survey ig and many others One who com 1s lo 

prepare himself for a teacher, should go through an 
kn 


extended course ;—{ a teacher should not ry 
only the things he tends to teach, but much mo 
If he intends to go to college, no matter what he in- 
tends to do after tl ollegiate « ourse j over, then 
it is his duty to learn ev rything that is made a re- 
quisite for admission into a v college in the coun- 
try. 

Dr. Johnson thought that the high s heal or 
academy should not assume the functions of a gram 
man school. if nouid b more ol a preparatory 
school for the ordinary } rsuits of life. : 

On motion the resolutions were laid over unti 
morning. 

The commiites ippolnted to determine the tim 
and place of holding the next meetine. reported that 
the next meeting hould be held at Ha surg 
the first Tuesday of J inuary, 1863 


On motion, the yn was divided. a ' 
being taken on the place of meeting, the city of H 
risburg was c} } t} ext place of n , 


Mr. Wildman mo »amend the time, by ma 
king it the third Mond iy of August. 

Mr. Bollman uppo! d the mot On, He thought 
it onght to be defi to July or August, durii 
the summer vacation. . 

The motion to amend was laid on the table. 

Dr. Gerhart moved that the discretion of calli 
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We had much cause of complaint with regard to the | great tance | an 
deficiencies of education. But the arrangement for Ame ed he very 
its diffusion were n@w such, that he looked for great ( neg 3 and 


improvement, and consequently, | a much higher 
standard for admission into co! 
ten years. \ | ‘esent we l ‘ | in at LHSILIO! 
state. Thirty years ago we did not know th 
common school system could ever reach the prope 


s 
—_ 


tions it has attained; and now we must reconstruct h i 
the whole system, that all parts may work harmon f hk tion ol ; 


ously. The system of conferring degrees sl ud be , permanent i 
modified, and the several schools so g ha tion i 
pupils should proceed by easy and successive grada 





tions, from the common hool to the academ 
high school, and until on leaving that institut i] 
they are fitted for entering an institution empowered 

! {) 





to confer degrees. 


Mr. Bates said, that one rea if the inefficien Mr. D 
of the higher institutions certainly was, that pupils ia 
not qualified were permitted to ! entered. But RR | 


another and amore potent on¢ is the incom) 








tency of their teachers; and to effect reform at th ft ‘ 
point there must be a better teaching power, wl 1] era 
the normal school alone could supply 
Dr. . som suger | that the word * proj 
be ins b th Fel he 1 “ “aj 
lution. 5 
With regai » the idea of the entire 
tion of the different institutions into one exclusive 
ly State system he thought it would not succeer I 
neither did he ippose it to be designed. He bi , i 
lieved that th hurch and tl Stai shi al be Wi 
laborers, but neither should be expected to do all au ¢ 
The State, however, should extend her aid in sup-| We tl 
porting the | i nec irilv 
tinue to be denominational. With reea ‘-d to th ement ' i ha 
grading of educational institutions, he thought u It e, that 
was a good idea. ‘The conferring of degre: i 
stitutions that did n mpart a liberal wi wener p 
education was an evil. He did not think that th ‘ it ' 
standard of our learned men should be lowered; ul t 
such seemed to be th present t ndency. Ther jus 
not as many youth in « lege now as there were t . { 
years ago, because of t rrade of the oth ; 
schools that nfer des . The institution 
high standard. such as Harvard and Yale colleges, 
were both old and rich Mm idowed institutions, and LIST OF MEMBERS IN ATTENDANC] 
thus enabled to keep up the standard of sch ee ee 
ship. 26 tages 
Mr. Bates said if there was a better grade of teach- | ©. ® irn, Towa Brad 
ers this would at once correct the practice of ad W W We ce uff, West | 
mitting unqualified students into the higher institu- Jacob Ulp, Nortt emt N 
. Abraham Kir Bethlehem, N 
tions. Azariah Smith, Lé town, Miffi 
Mr. Thompson said, that he would like to know | A. J. Buf Washington, W 
something of the class routine of the colleges in re- | Seth Lewis, | 3, Pott 
ference to methods or theories of instruction. Th Hol B ( 
Dr. Johnson said, there was no theory of teach- | ©! s W. Deans, C1 r, D 
ing that could suit allcases. The teacher's business ; B - ~ 0 ¥ we <m a 
was to develop all in the pupil that could make | g 8 Tack. P sie Un i "i 
@ man. S. McElhose, Brookv1 left 
Mr. Bates held that teaching is an art, and that | David Evans, La Lancaster 
all arts are based on the immutable principles of R. Cruikshank, Pot n, Mont 
science ; and he believed that the principles of teach- | P- M. Shoemaker, | 
ing, if not already, would soon be discovered 8. D. Ingram, : 
The amendment of Dr. Johnson was agreed to “ . “ta emg tocar tag 
The second resolut » was then agrei gs ’ J. B. Por . Oakland M Jul 
nda i l 1 wa nen agi ad to. H. ¢ ] Huchesville. I mit 
The first resolution was also adopted. Jacob Dewitt, Tunk k, J 
Mr. Armstrong said that in the reports of Messrs. | Warren Cowbs, § t t, MeKea 
Hamilton and Johnson, he had been glad to hear the | 8. 8. Overholt, Gard ville, Bu 
subject of Elocution mentioned, and would with = B u, Cure 
view of pr moting that | ranch, now offer the follow- as tha aan os = | ; a 
ing Mr olute ok } ; Henry Houck, Lebanon, Lebanon « 
Resolved That this convention re cognize the Samuel Alleman, Middleburg, Snyd« 
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examination of teachers by a competent officer in 
each county to be chosen by the Directors as the 
immediate representatives of the school interests of 
their respective districts. This arrangement was 
designed to operate as an inducement to teachers to 
become better qualified, It at onee placed the to- 
tally incompetent at a dzscount ; the middling ap- 
plicant at par; and t romising aspirant for pro- 
fessional honors at a premium, 


} 


We have now passed eight years of our Common 
School histor n pruning the profession, lopping 
off the decayed and fruitless branches, and in pre 
paring for a more thrifty growth. By the force of 
circumstances, we have been compelled to make our 
standard more negative than posztive—continually 
deciding, that th grade should not be thus low 
rather than demanding that it be thus high—deter- 
mining who are disqualified to teach, instead of seck 
ing for and recognizing those fully qualified. Th 
fruits of this policy have been ample. The teachers 
of the State now represent an amount of intelligences 
and professional zeal highly creditable to themselves 
as members of a learned profession. It is, therefor 
believed that the teachers of Pennsylvania are now 
ready for a more positive and determinate standard 
than any heretofore adopted and adhered to, by 
which their real worth, as teachers, shall be estt- 
maicd. Tl y are, we think, equal to a standard 
which shall include wh it ought tol known rathe 
than one which seeks to find out how much that is 
ebiectionable may be tolerated 





Chis convention will bear with us. while we allude 


brie fly, to afew essentzals in point of preparatior 
for the duties of the school room, some of which are 
too often overlooked. 

First. The teacher must be a man of large heart 
He must. be ; 


possess d of an ardent desire to do his pupils cood. 


what he seems to be: and seem to be 


Young hearts may respect him who loves them not 
but they never place implicit confidence in such a 
person. But this is the character of the relat 


existing between the true teacher and h pupils 
| 


There will ways be sunshine in the school wl 
love is the ruling principle. 

Second. 7' he acher should be a student of 
lure specially of child nature. The disposition 


manners, habits and modes of thouglit peculiar to 
each, furnish ample food for study and reflection. 

He who teaches must be able to reach the heart 

The head is best cultivated through this medium 
Bat books will not furnish this knowledge. The se 
eret springs of feeling in the sensitive natures of 
children are only found after the most patient labor 
aad eareful obse rvation. Neither can we prope rly 
study the nature of « hildhood in the school room 
alone. We need to observe it in other relations. 

When in school, children are under restraint. Promi- 


nent traits are sometimes concealed here, whi 


tl Uf 
home or the play-ground will devek p. Observe them 
then. See how they are influenced. Why are the 
pleased? What arouses them ? Why do they se¢ m 
eheerful, contented? Why leaps the spirit at th 
encouraging smile of friends, and why does sorrow 
mantle the cheek, which, but a moment avo. was ; 
radiant with hope and joy s Is such knowledge “too 
high,” and cannot the teacher “ attain unto it?” It is, 
indeed, far-reaching. ‘To succeed will require phi- 
losophic discernment. It is study which is above 
and beyond book lore—requiring perception, thought, 
jadgment, philosophy. But it cannot be dispensed 
with safely. This quick insight into the workings 
of the human mind and heart sometimes comes in- 
tuitively. Such men are teachers by nature, and 











often succeed we il W ith lim l“ d nenta aowments 
Indeed, so sure have been the results r labors 
in this department, that many, after « fully weigh 
ing the matter, have applied the 1 m, “ Poeta 
nascitur non fit” to teachers, and rdingly, as 
sert, “That teachers ar¢ ‘born | | ; Ve 
cannot give our full assent to th smuch as 
numerous instance are not wa t ove that 
even ordinary t | acquirement iwhing may 
be made equal to the best, with t care and 
training, But a iy of nature 1 the prices 
rhe ews he presented lead ve, that 
ve a“! i Sat iy « rownh m ts ft 
validity of 1 e 7 nciple nt Lhe 
mental hal s ol r I t t cw 
sf “a / ; r] f j 
fF thet “i 
| a ya S as ¢ vth 
Ol > { Lnce ve t and 
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Says the biographer of Wetun the illustri- 


ous soldier, 


his brother 


statesman, when comparing him with 
WELLESLEY :—“ Between him and his 
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Examinations of applicants in the “Theory of 
Teaching,’ with a view to determine the grade of 
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l aeeoale eat hal ; 
requisite for positionsin them. But an examination 


| 


the person in such theory, are, in our view, imprac- | 
ticable, because the County Superintendent is call- | 

. os . . . . ' 
ed upon to examine a stranger in a subject involving | 


matters of individual attainment, such as those we 
have mentioned, most, if not all of which cannot be 
ascertained during the time usually allotted to an 
examination. Therefore, the Superintendent cannot 
mark intelligently. Our State Normal Schools do 
not issue full certificates until after their pupils have 
studied the subject during a specified time, and have 
had practice in the model schools. Why should a 
County Superintendent be required to mark his ap- 
plicant after an hour’s acquaintance ? 

Other difficulties will also present themselves.— 
An examination in this subject, to be of any value, 
must be of a searching and philosophical character, 
requiring a knowledge of mental and moral Philoso- 
phy, and of other subjects, upon which a very large 
majority of applicants are not, as yet, prepared.— 
Neither will it do to accept mere statements of plans 
of teaching, as these may be learned verbatim ; from 
Page, Northend, and others, the person, at the same 
time, being ignorant of their true import. 

Again, and for a like reason, Provisional! Certifi- 
eates cannot be dispensed with until the Norme! 
Schools furnish a sufficient number of graduates to 
supply the schools of the State. The Professional 
Certificate includes the Theory and Practice of 


Teaching ; hence it cannot issue until proficiency in | 


this particular is determined. 


MEANS OF RENDERING THE STANDARD UNIFORM. 

We presume that there are few who will take the 
ground that an absolute uniformity of qualification, 
among all the teachers, in all the counties of the 
State, can and should be attained; and that all of 
our schools can be filled by persons who represent 
an exact and uniform amount and kind of profes- 
sional ability. ‘To discuss the negative of this pro- 
position will, therefore, be needless. We shall as- 
sume this absolute uniformity to be neither practical 
nor desirable. 

It is believed, however, that the figures used upon 
certificates may be made to represent a given degree 
of acquirement in the branches in every county of 
the State, and, in this sense, uniformity be secured. 
To this end, the following plan is offered :— 





Ist. It will be necessary to fix upon a menimum | 


standard of qualification—one which cannot be de- 
parted from in any one particular, and a full compli- 
ance with which, a¢ the least, will alone entitle to a 
certificate. The figures already fixed upon by the 
Department, are, perhaps, sufficiently determinate, 
when all place a like significance upon them. We 
would, however, make no distinction in the branches. 
Let the lowest average be (2), lowest mark (3) for 
all the branches. The “ History and Constitution 
of the United States” should, in our opinion, be in- 
cluded by law, in the list of essential branches.— 
Provided, That applicants for positions in Primary 
and Intermediate schools, where a system of Graded 
schools is in full operation, be examined only in 
those branches required to be taught in such depart- 
ments ; and that the certificate to such read “ 

has passed an examination for a Primary (or Inter- 
mediate) school, with the annexed result,”—marking 
such topics as are required. 

Numerous reasons could be assigned for this pro- 
viso. 
preferable in any school, other thengs being equal. 
Our best teachers should be in the Primary schools. 
Good teaching ability should, therefore, be made a 


It is true, that a thorough education would be | 


in Proportion or Discount, in Physical Geography, 
or in the rules and forms of Gramma rtainly, 
ill calculated to induce a study of thi teach- 
ing little children. The topics in the examination 
of Primary teachers should take a 7 ‘ange, but 
need not be so extended, or go so much into details 
upon subjects suited for more adyar years. For 
instance, let Mapping and Diar Valural His- 
tory, Object Lessons with methods « them, 
Conversation, Music, Calisthenics, is essen- 
tial for the Primary teacher as Sp Reading, 
Writing, Geography and Arithmetic ‘t us not, 
then, be misunderstood. We recomm ep- 
tion, not because we can do with limited acquire- 
ments in the Primary school, but beca we have 
many good Primary teachers who cannot pass ex 
amination in all the branches required, and becaus 
such teachers are more in need of a knowledge of 
the topics last mentioned ; and, therefore, we would 
| encourage them in its pursuit, rather than burden 
them with that which they are not ré ed ise 
2nd. What shall the figures 1, 2 and 3 represent? 
This must be definitely determined 1 our view 


; } 
1 Ac 1] 


they should represent relative extent of acquirement 


in the branches, and not relaiive thness, Let 
this be insisted upon in ali cases up to a point fixed 
for the mznimum. Indeed no uniformity of qualifi 
cation, as represented by these figures, can be ob- 
tained by the opposite system. To arrange sets of 
promiscuous questions and grade upon the number 
of these answered is, obviously, a faulty method of 
examination. Let the applic int fix his own stand- 
ard, and then, require him to come fully up to it 
or, let him fail and go without a certificate. Don't 
pass him af ail if he fails in writing numbers and 
decimals—absolutely correct in all ca provided 
these topics are embraced in the standard adopted 

In order to exhibit an outline of a s) n, we will 
take each of the branches, commencing with a mzne- 
mum—3, and, ascending through fi rades of quali 
fication to the full certificate marked 1, will indicate 
a grade for each of the figures adopted. ‘J rrade 
for any given figure will be understood to de 
all below the standard required in o1 merit. it 

ORTHOGRAPHY 

Grade, 3. Correct spelling of common words 

3 23. do do dificult common word 

“ 2. do do difficult words 

a 14. do do illustrating the various rules 

‘© 1. Full knowledge of rules of Orthography 

Remark.—Failures beyond 1-8 or 1-10 of the whole num 


} 


ber of exercises given, should not be tolerated 
READING, 


Grade 3. Faulty articulation, with little 
‘© 623. Fair do and some e! 








‘* 2. Clear tones, expressive style, w judgment in 
the application of principles 

‘« 1}. Correct reading in various styles, b in prose 
and verse. 

‘* 1. Correct statements dy topic of elocutionary and 
rhetorical principles. 

Mentat ARITHMETI 
Grade 3. Correct and rapid combination of numbers 

by X.— .%. & : 

. do do with solut 

‘¢ 2. Solutions involving fractional expressions 

‘« 1}. Solutions of Percentage Problems 

‘* 1. Solution of complicated questions 


WrittEN ARITHUM 


Grade 3. Notation & Numeration, Fundamental Rules and 


Processes, Decimals and Compound Numbers 
24. Fractions with all forms of Reduction 
‘* 2. Percentage, Ratio and Proportioz 
‘14. Demonstration of Rules, as far as Proportion 








committee of three 


Grade 1. Sq. and Cube Roots, Progressions, Mensuration 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Grade 3 
position, location of Capital and other chief 

and boundaries of the States 

+. Leading Physical features, such as mountains, 

rivers, fertility, & 

Mathematical Geography, with Definitions 

14. Ac in climate 

I Full knowledge of Physical Geography 


cities, 


9 


count for varieties 


GRAMMAR. 


Grade 





Correct Composition, ability to correct erroneous 
expressions, to analyze simple sentences and 
name the parts of speech 

‘ LB! 


24. Full knowledge of Etymology 

4 Do do do Syntax 

Correct Parsing or Analyzing 

1. Prosody 

iship being wholly a matter of style, di 
s mechanical exec 


pendent upon ution more or less 
perf t, will be found to be as varied as the aes 
of human character. It would, therefore, seem that 
this b ‘h must be omitted, when consideri the 
subject of uniformity. However, there should 
imit to deficie ney to be tol rated in this re t 
Th iundard of attainment we have designat 
differs newhat, though not materially, from ut 
already indicated in the certificate books of Dx 
partment, in the shape of instructions to Ci 
Superintendents. It is thought to be rat! ‘ 
definit. may not seem to be as high a lard 
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d. Another very material question rema 
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1 of details, wl to as 

r in the store-h of his mem ry, and 
wh most skillful in assorting it. 
wing is ventured as ameans which 1 
pinion of your committee, accomplish some- 
ward this result, viz: f 
et the State Superintendent appoint, annually, a 
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Comparative size of countries, with their relative 
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attached the condition referred to, when uniformity 
of grade is the thing sought. 

Before closing this report we may remark, that we 
have avoided any allusion to the standard for the 
Professional Certificate. The instructions already 
issued, if complied with, will secure general uniform- 
ity of qualification among those holding a paper of 
this grade. Previous to its issue, the applicant 
should have received high marks in all the branches, 
as well as in the Practice of Teaching. His exami- 
nation, at this time, should embrace the Theory of 
his profession, with a good thesis upon some educa- 
tional topic, and this should be read at the County 
Institute. In addition to which, it is suggested that 
the candidate produce a condensed report of the at- 
tendance, conduct. &c., of the school which he last 
taught, and a certificate from the Board of Direc- 
tors that his teaching has been satisfactory. 

We have assumed, that something by way of uni- 
formity is still desirable, and have proceeded to dis- 
euss plans. ‘This question is, therefore, still open. 
If nothing further is needed in this direction, then 
the views embraced in this report,—many of which 
may appear not only novel but crude,—will hardly 
deserve notice. Otherwise, they are submitted to 
your kind attention. Cuas. W. Deans, 

Chairman. 


SCHOOL VISITATION BY CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In relation to the visitation of schools by the 
Oounty Superintendent,—its main object and the 
best mode of performing it, your committee beg leave 
to report as follows: 

The duty of visitation is clearly enjoined by the 
law, and its leading objects specified. They are, 
Ist. To note the course and method of instruction, 
and the various branches taught; 2nd. To make 
such suggestions as shall be deemed expedient and 
necessary in regard to the general management of 
the school and method of instruction; 3d. To see 
that the teachers employed and placed in charge of 
the schools are legally qualified,—i. e. have a valid 
certificate from the County Superintendent or a 
State Normal School; 4th. To collect such statis- 
tics in regard to the teachers, schools, school-houses, 
apparatus, efficiency of directors, and the public 
sentiment of the various districts, as will exhibit the 
state of the schools in the county, and thus indicate 
the proper line of future effort. 

These are the objects specified by law. But in the 
faithful discharge of his duty, the visiting officer can 
and will secure other objects, which, if not as ¢ssen- 
tial as those already specified, are absolutely neces- 
sary to the full efficiency of the school system. For 
example, the law does not make it the duty of the 
County Superintendent to address the pupils when he 
visits the school. Yet perhaps there is no one thing 
connected with the visitation of schools, that can 
be more eflicient for good, both to teacher and pu- 
pils, than this. If the Superintendent be the right 
man in the right place, he will always be a welcome 


visitor in the school room of every earnest teacher, 
and the pupils will look forward with interest to the 
expected visit. ‘The words uttered by the Superin- 
tendent will linger in the ears of the pupils; and, if 
he be genial in his manner, colloquial and familiar 
in his style, while he is pointed, earnest and high- 
toned in his whole demeanor, impressions will be 
made upon many a mind, whose influence shall give to 
that mind a glorious future, and whose effects shall 
outrun the ages. 

In regard to the mode of performing the duty of 
visitation, your committee would remark, that the 


mode must vary in many essential particulars with 


Z 


different counties, and that ir letails it must 
be left to the discretion of the County Superinten- 
dent ;-—who, if he is competent to the proper dis- 


) 
I 





charge of his duties, can need few s reestions, be 
yond the dictates of an enlightened mmo sense 
in its exercise, upon the principles of good taste and 
gentlemanly behavior. A clearly d ed theory of 
school visitation drawn out 1 1u i bli, We uld be 
as transparent a sham as ever d he brain 
of any sophomoric pedagogue. as ridi- 
culous as a full-fledged theory of 1 ; a four 
legged theory of school government, warranted to 
trot off at the rate of 2:40 on the word ; a theory 
of medicine which prescribed { every p ssible 
case; or a pretended revelation tl ild profess 
to give definite rule for each acto lan nduct 
inder the ever shifting relations of our moral pro- 
bation. 

While on al/ these subjects th re more or 
less valuable, yet in regard to m f them, and 
especially in regard to school visita n, theories 
can be of but little use where the practical talent to 
adapt one’s self to the extemporized ilities of the 
occasion is wanting Beyond thi ue itline, 
then, the mode of visitation must | eft to the Su- 
perintendent. H: upposed to know the antece- 
dents of the district, the school, and specially of 
the teacher; and he can best adap ins to the 
accomplishment of the end sought ull the appli- 
ances of the Common School System z: The pro- 
per training and full development of all the powers 
of all the children of the State. Y et your Commit- 
tee would make a few suggestions in regard to the 
proper mode of visitation. 

Ist. The notion that each visit to each school 
must be of a definite length, sh d be discarded; 
especially in the large counties, wl [ @ visita- 
tion of all the schools each year is mpted, the 
saving of time will be an object | mol t the 
Superintendent el rs a given s& room, he fee ls 
that there is an efficvent hand at the helm. The 
conviction comes upon him with s I \ that he 
knows he cannot be mistake il 3 1 every 
face: it flashes from every ey | very atmos- 
phere is loaded with the charm o a teacher, 
and bears it to his every sense. | ich a school, 
when other duties press, the Sup y it should 
bid teacher and pupils God-spe¢ telling ear- 
nestness, and hasten on to his du In schools at 
the other extreme, where all wi e the 
teacher has no abil by to tt 1 ‘ i} al il ver 
will have, having no hearty disp to do either; 
where the genuine original s y and 
laziness has full possession bot Ulion 
and the znstetutcon ; where tea l 3 spend 
their time without life mot 

‘‘ Lik 4 painte lip upon af l 

i sucha 00 t i Lper- 
intendent should admonish t { I ye and 
depart to more prom his ad- 
monition should gen | vately 
given; but there may br ins i t should 
be done terniy, a 1d 1 i { pupils 
Cases of the latter cla but 
when such cases do « ur, 1 dut ild aith- 
fully discharged 

In regard to th ( ly ( ex- 
tremes.—embracing the great m “ity : Is, 

-the Superintendent’s duties, d ite under all 
circumstances, art if possib more d ul still. 


It is the duty of the Superintendent to so demean 


himself in the presence of the school, tha spirit 
and manner shall be neither rough and dictatorial, 
nor effeminately obsequious and ina Always kind 
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+r ne 


and approachable, he should be hzmself,—s 

the golden mean,—equally removed on the one hand 
from a blunt and painfully positive individualism, 
and on the other, from an inefficient and limping 
sentimentalism. If the number of schools in the 


! 1] 


county is so large as to limit his visit to less thar 
half a day, he should call for 
best test the capacity of the teacher to give instru 
tion. 

Your committee would 
exercise which would touch both teacher and pupils 
at more points than any other exercise. 


such classe is W 


suggest reading, as the 
The teacher 
who can teach reading well, will seldom fad/ on the 
other branches usually taught in our 
achools. Generally, the Superintendent should d 
cline to take a book to look over Let the whol 
responsibility of the exercise rest with its full weigh 
on the teacher. 

Next in importance, your committee 
gest spelling. Ask to hear the lessor 


common 


would sug- 


snellied by 


the class on the preceding day. If time should per 
mit, and some of the pupils are somewhat advanced 
call for Grammar, and listen to the analysis or par- 


sing of the lesson .last recited. The construction 


riven to thegentences will be 
the teacher has sanctioned at the preceding recita 
tion. If there are no scholars advanced in Gram 
mar, Mental Arithmetic can be called for 

The visit should close with some remarks by 
visiting officer, which 
permit, be of an encouraging character 

It is desirable on many accounts, that the dire 
tors should be present, when thi 

schools of their respective distr 

it is frequently impossible to give them timely 
tice, by letter, of the exact time of the visits And 
frequently Superintendents who have large counties 
find that Directors are rather a hindrance; as they 
can not think of visiting more than two schools in a 
day. And if the Superintendent trieS to arrange 
the visits beforehand, the 


substantially such 


should, as far as tr 


mupe ntendent 


visits the 


Directors W 


insist, that the Superintendent must v 

district after the schools have filled up in the fall 
before they get thin in the spring,—on pleasant 
days, when the schools will be full,—he/ 

dren get the measles, whooping cough, or diptheria, 


and when there are no funerals or sales in the neigh 
berhood. Here, as in all his other duties, almost 
everything must be left to the judgment of the 
Superintendent. 

otherwise, that the Superintendent is : 
the schools of the district tends very muc] 

up the directors toa more efficient discharge of th 


The announcement by 


Hout to 1 


duties, and the Superintendent should be wil r te 
suffer some annoyance,—and hindrance too if he can 
afford it for the sake of the good thu iccom 


plished. 
~ In conclusion, your committee would 
that the Superintendents keep a careful record of 
the success and efficiency of each teacher in th 
school room; and that in all cases of doubtful 
scholarship, this efficiency or inefficiency should de- 
cide the question either for or against the 
All of which is respectfully submitted 
S. P. Botiman, 
J. H. Bes 
W. W. Woop 


applicant, 


RELATION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS TO IN- 
STITUTES, 

By whom Institutes were originated, and who ce: 
ducted the first one, are questions not yet fully s 
tled in the minds of those who hav: 
matter, 


Investig 
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ding the first meeting of this 
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thing for the improvement 
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such help as he may deem necessary, depending 
mainly upon the most experienced teachers among 
the members of the Institute. 

In order to meet this demand upon him, he must 
prepare himself to give instruction in all the branches 
to be taught in the Institute, to give intelligent 
answers to all proper questions that may be pre- 
sented, and to communicate valuable information 
upon the most approved methods of teaching as well 
as of arranging, organizing, classifying, managing 
and governing schools. He should endeavor to 
make himself so acceptable to the teachers that they 
will naturally seek his advice and instruction. 

It may be said by some, that this standard is too 
high, and that our Superintendents are not competent 
thus to conduct Institutes in their respective coun- 
ties. Suppose this be true in some cases, it does not 
alter the fact that such men are needed; it does not 
alter the fact that such men are required by the 
spirit of the law and the positive instructions of the 
State Department. These require that we should 
have for County Superintendents superior scholars, 
experienced teachers, men apt to tea h, who are fa- 
miliar with the best methods of conducting schools, 
who can secure the confidence of all classes in the 
community, men who are zealous for the good of the 
cause of education and who can make others feel as 
they do upon this important subject. This is all 
and much more than is asked for in this report, and 
this your committee believes, we have in a large ma- 
jority if not all of our Superintendents. 

Your committee feels called upon to add a sugges- 
tion in reference to a subject not directly within 
the scope of this report, but which is intimately con- 
nected with it. If it be the duty, as it clearly is, of 
Superintendents to call together the teachers of their 
respective counties, and spend their time and per- 
form the labor required to conduct Institutes, 1s it 
not equally the duty of the teachers—all of the teach- 
ers—to attend them? Or should the Superintendent 
be required to do this with but a tithe of the teach- 
ers of his county with him, while the others wholly 
neglect these opportunities, and receive the same 
wages as those do who have embraced every oppor- 
tunity to qualify themselves for the better discharge 
of their arduous duty? Are not the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of Superintendents and Teachers r 
ciprocal in this respect, and should they not be re- 
quired by the proper authority, whatever it may be, 
to discharge these reciprocal duties, and meet these 
reciprocal responsibilities ? 

As the summing up of the sentiments of this re- 
port, your committee submits the following resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved, That it is the duty of County Superin- 
tendents to hold annually as many Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, and in such locality, as shall be necessary to 
accommodate all the teachers of their respective 
counties, 

Resolved, That these Institutes should be under 
the special direction, management and control of the 
Superintendents, both as to their general arrange- 
ment and their daily exercises, and that they should 
in a great degree, be held responsible for their suc- 
cess. 

Resolved, That if it be the duty of Superinten- 
dents to attend and conduct these Institutes, it is 
equally obligatory upon the teachers to be present 
and take part in all of the exercises. 

C. R. Cosurn, 

S. S. Jack, 

Davip Evans, 
Committee. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. WICKERSHAM presented ¢& erba port 0n 

Tue Course or Stupy iv Normat Scuocrs.” The 
following is an abstract of 

A course of study for Normal > s will depend 
upon the nature of the work tl] is are x 
pec ted to perf m. If it be ft . on t mpart 
instruction in the various branc] rnine. they 
must provide, what may be calle { mical 
course of study But if their ! { tly pro- 
fessional, provision need only be 1 a Profes 


szonal course of stud 


A Normal School is r schon I "SONS are 





instructed in the nee and ie art of 
teaching. It is in theory a strictly professiona 
school. In this country, how ( of « Nor 
mal Schools have ever realized t lea All of 
them do impart instruction in tl il branches 
of learning, and must continue t ~ { the 
students who attend them ente repara 
tion. Considerable advantage, 1 esult fron 
this plan, inasmuch as student t! selves 
taught according to the met! \ ies 
cribed. 

In this V OF the tical 
the principal condit hat ‘ 
uf pting al \ aem l 

The chi f st 
an ISP, K nowl ag des ( ts uke 
Discipline increases o1 power a erfect ir na 
ture. Both knowledge and dis have their uses 
in subserving the various pu ‘heir 
fitness to subserve these s¢ i as, ! t deter 
mine the branch to be Le ‘ se of 
Academical stud 

The logical relatio f the diff t es 1n- 
cluded in a cour of study, 1 order 
in which these studies shou he ol 
ject-matter of knowledge undoubtedly admit f an 
arrangement that will accommodate it e gradual 
growth of the human mind La oe zs like a lad 
der. 

The special designs of schools 1e special cir 
cumstances of individuals, mu ewise be con 
sidered, in adopting particular studies or particular 
courses of study 

The student who aims to be i te he should 
be made acquainted with the 1 ible knowl 
edge—the noblest truth ; he nee the most thorough 
discipline - and he can turn both to good a int 1n 


f 


the work of instruction. More than for others, it is 
important that he should take up the several studies 
in their natural, logical order, since his own pupils 
are to be led alon; If such a 


the same pat! 


student desires to become a teach 1a common 
school, it is ne« essary that he understand the branch- 
es taught in such schools; but if he desires to-+each 
ina school of higher grade, he will need a more 


comprelhe nsive course of stu 


From all this, it follows that the student-teacher’s 


y 
“ 
< 
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J 
ri 
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general course 
out of a Normal mec ne )| SnmOould vb arranges d WitD 


the utmost care; but there is 1 ubstantial differ- 
ence in this respect betweer Normal School and 
other classes of edu inst tions, designed t 
impart a general education Perhay nprovement 
might be made in the courses of study pursued in 
our High Schoo Academies and eges; but it 
is not to be expected that tl e W itrol Normal 
Schools are be tter able thar tint of other 
schools to make these im prove 8 specially, 


since it is not the leading design of a Normal School 
to make general scholars. 
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But while the branches taught in the Academical | me h make t) hool a fit place which to 
departments of Normal Schools are mainly the sam trauctr an t} perations which 


} 


as those taught in other schools, the manner of in / | ©) Appropriate matte 





struction is somewhat different. When student ! S y he 
teachers acquire their general education in a Nor { t and 
mal School, they acquire it with reference to the end | ¢ erounds vol hous hool 
of teaching: and this will influence the method of hor le orgal of the 
acquiring It. Teachers, too, who have before 1 I ] { methods « hearing 
pupils who in turn intend to teach to others what |! recit entive idy ; school government ; 
they learn themselves, will be more careful, if not | qualif 3 of teacl and other thing milar 
with respect to the kind of knowledge they impart o tl 
at least with respect to the method of i irting \\ t I I n Scho | my he 
it ng rv pon his work at a great 
As I have observed it, the teaching in Normal | disadvant B ( J rience, he ma learn 
Schools differs from the teaching in other schools what est he d but the experience of others 
requiring the pupils to pay more attention to th ust ible here t is anywh Iltis a 
elements of knowledge, in making their instruction | part of 1 ( 1 Nor school t only to 
more thorough, and in giving them more caref f h t but to exhibit the p ciple 
training in expressing what they know This differ , } 1) nce m based. 
ence does not always exist, and where it does exist, , ( { , } the applicat of these 
it is doubtless owing to the different obje cts aimed | prj ! t ( ! | ve t} of the 
to be accomplished by the two classes of i { 1) f I true pr! that 
tions proj the theor eaching de indivi 
My task, however, more particularly concerns a dual act ery ‘ mn $1 nil 
Professional course of study for Normal Schools iY { dl the dueat ul] i tutions, 
and I proceed to say, that the object matter of such | and 1 fit t to th tus icher 
a course may be classified as follows : from tl { History of Edu on A 
1. Methods of Instruction. Pro eH Kducatio » Normal 
2. Methods of Culture. Sel y ur from whicl t vather 
3. School Economy. Ile w ind 1 educa 


4. The History of Education. aq metnods Ol the 
5. The Practice of Teaching L 1 W tention—tl f India, 


; Pt a , Kovyy P » G Ron He will 
Students entering a Normal School with a tho : 
t! H ‘ ng among the 


ough knowledge of the branches of study whicl 





, - | ¢ Bagd 3] ui among ft followers 
expected to teach, might obtain a good degree of - ag é‘ 
' os \1 1 1 1 j tion 1 I] wna the 
professional knowledge in one year; but : 
; - . ' { eat | y ty syste Kurope. 
years’ course of instruction would be much n | 5 ; ee’, 
o ’ : N ‘ +} inquir erning 
6 rable. : . ! : 4 
Ui! Lui I [ | il I brignt ) I ad amie 
By Methods of Instruction are meant, methods of | yy... , 2 /;,* pegs rence of 
teaching the several branches of knowledge, a ru ( { pon | I labors f men like 
ong to their nature. ‘The full discussion of this sub Pest and De J] berg. tl lopt f the 
ject will necessitate the finding,—Ilst. Of a cla af wnednes nai ations 
cation for the several branches of study; 2nd. Of ; 
an order for the study of these classes in respect to , , rated 
- . it) I ( y l { } i y ( 
one another; 3d. Of an order for the study of the TE . nart T tan educa- 
particular branches embraced in each class; 4th. Of  , a4] » 4] nftoen n turn 
an order for the study of the parts of each particu ara , hinting thie tho wt f civil 
lar branch; 5th. Of methods of teaching the several : 
branches of knowledge in all their parts, according "} ; ces nenad wet- bat 13 noth- 
to their nature. ; wait who 


Nobody will deny that branches of knowle« , 
differ in their nature, or that this difference must P t an { means of profes I n- 


al } 
necessitate a difference in the methods of teaching = st; t a Normal School must be a Model 
them. This admitted, what is said above is \ SIY “ tud t-1 he un have an Op- 
true, and it opens up a broad and most invit field | port ' tea 1g 
to the thinking teacher. ( | th the Model sch t re ougnt to 
By Methods of Culture are meant, meth f he 7 he hose manners and { is could 
op ng and training the VAaTLOUS ¢ 1a thie hy { toa t¢ j } uld ‘ to vu de 
ly and faculties of the und. acer ] J W Ni qd t shoul 
nature. Before such methods can be w ( edb t \ ch d not 
or skillfully applied, our individual ors defacul how Mod ty to tea 
ties must be carefully sought for: and ( | | hat d. | would ive the 
they must be irranged into classes, and the f t } Ni hool 
and ! itions must be nvestigated VW { | \ i ie tu t-teach 
perate judiciously upon a thing « he t n one Ll’ r upon 
which we are ionorant \j inotl A thods 
The study of Methods of Cult ( 2 1om 
of Physiology Psvycholoev and Anthropo { | Hist of iad and 
plies, also, the study of mat 1 what 1 prac 
nis luca nal re “al ns | the j 1 W i 
need not be said, that studies lil these ] t w y 5 na 
equal to the effort of the maturest intelle« t be fully ried into 
By School Economy is neant, all the f N - Ley a | much 
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time is now taken up in imparting instruction in the 
various branches of knowledge, to allow it. Let 
other schools do their proper work, and do it well, 
and then the Normal Schools will cheerfully occupy 
that field of labor which is legitimately theirs. 

But the scheme of professional study which has 
been indicated, does not exist merely in imagination ; 
it has a real existence in all our best Normal 
Schools. Some instruction is now given in all of the 
departments named. We have commenced at the 


foundation, but we have in view the erection of the | 


whole superstructure. Let teachers be true to their 
professions, and use faithfully the best means for im- 

roving it, and but a few years will be necessary to 
fale our infant Normal Schools up to the full pro- 
portions of vigorous manhood. 


REPORT ON NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Your Committee having attended to the duties 


assigned it, beg leave to submit the following report 
on Normal School Buildings,—their number and sit- 
uation, warming and ventilation, recitation-rooms, 
rooms for apparatus, parlors and rooms for sickness, 
study-rooms and dormitories, boarding apartments, 
rooms for physical exercises, library rooms, disposi- 
tion and adornment of grounds, and apartments for 
the model school. 
APARTMENTS FOR THE TWO SEXES. 

The school policy of the State has been settled to 
educate the sexes together in its Normal Schools. 

In erecting buildings then for these schools, the 
first consideration should be, the most suitable and 
proper accommodation of the two sexes. 

For this purpose there should be two separate and 
distinct buildings, or what perhaps would be prefer- 
able, three buildings,—that for recitation and other 

ublic rooms being situated between the other two. 


They should be so located, that access can be had to | 


the recitation rooms and dining hall from the other 
buildings, without exposure to the weather. 
WARMING. 

The next thing in importance to that just referred 
to, is the proper means for warming and ventilation. 
The healthiest method of warming an extensive suite 
of rooms, is doubtless by steam. As the health of 
the pupils is of the first importance, no pains should 
be spared in the provision made to secure it. 

Where an apartment is warmed by an iron stove, 


either by coal or wood, the air is principally heated | 


by convection. If the room is a large one, or the 
stove is small, it is necessary that the stove be kept 
at a high temperature to sufficiently warm it, especi- 
ally in very cold weather. The consequence is, that 
the atmosphere soon becomes dry, and the vitality is 
burned out of it. 

If any one will take the trouble to examine the 
atmosphere from a dark apartment, he will find that 
it is full of little floating molecules. These little 
particles give to the air a special value in support- 
ing animal life. Hence if a room is warmed by air 
eoming in contact 
high temperature, whether on a stove or furnace, 
the quality of the air for inhaling has been greatly 
impaired. For this reason the air of a room heated 
by an old fashioned open fire-place, is much fresher 
and purer than that heated by a close stove; in the 
former case the heat is imparted principally by ra- 
diation, in the latter by convection. 

From these reasons the opinion seems to prevail 
among those who have given much attention to this 
subject, that steam as a heating agent is preferable 
to the ordinary stove or furnace. By exposing the 
air to a jarge amount of radiating surface at a mod- 


with a surface raised to a very 


erate temperature the heat would be 1 formly 
diffused, and would be free from that hed and 
burned condition which we find when it ited by 


a furnace. 





The expense for putting up tl a 
probably be greater at the start, tha 
methods of heating: but the cost for o op 
eration after it is once started, would 1 doubtless 
be much greater than by any oth 

VENTILATION. 

Intimately associated with the heat f the 
building, is that of its ventilation. O i 
ventilation is to take the foul air ou nd 
to bring a plentiful supply of pure, { ‘ ) 

In summer as in winter, in damp ut ‘ i dr 
weather, we want this change pe 1 and 
| constantly going on 

The only way to secure this chat reate a 
constant draft. ‘This may be a i 
weather, while fires are kept a! 
means for creating this draft But 1 ! will 
still be irregnlar and imperfect 4 lave 
been attached to the ventiduets fe nd 
may be made very serviceable in hese 
are especially recommended for s1 
houses, 

But for a large building like t N nal 
School, whei avreat number ol | \ 
tilated, the only sure, safe method mall 


chamber cased with tin in the att 
a small stove in which a fire is kept 
ing winter and 
ventiducts from all parts of th 
to enter. A ventilator attached 1 ied 
with an air ejector, will be sure t 


summer, and into 


ing properly if the ventiducts ar Ze 
This will secure the egress of fou | I 

of fresh air must also be provided f ie SUD 

mer season, when the windows a d i open 

access IS easy When it is too coo! f and tl 

rooms are closed, it must be by d from 


the outside of the building Care sl! 


to have these ducts lead from sides iilding 
where the air will not be lik iy t irom 
any cause. These ducts may lead throu base 
ment, or what is better for a high buile ley can 
be put in beneath the floor of « st 
CHAPEL AND RECITATION 
The law requires that the building tain 
a chapel su fhic iently large to seat ind 
sons. As a room so large as tl led for 
any ordinary occasion, a portion of 1 an be 
cut off by moveable partitions for m 
These can all be thrown into one 1 needed 
The lecture and recitation r 
sufficic ntly large to accommodate { ip N 
class ought to have more than tl l Bach 
citation room should be prov 
seats, so that the pupils can w linary 


desk and chair can be used, th 
so wide or occubny so mucn & 
day school. An armed cl 
right arm for the convenien 


ly been invented especially fe 

citation rooms Phe are very « 

occupy so much space as the d 

should be prov ded with blackb ] 5 
for such apparatt is each d 


ild be made 


The classical 1 


ancient cities 


These rooms 

tive as pe ssible 
ed with plans of 
The philosophical room with d 


inventions and ingenious appli 
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used for the physical sciences should be de ited | there w be littie n or confusion, and will be in up' 
with prepared spec imens of the fauna and flora of | all respects fa e for the recovery of the pa- bu 
the cou try, with paint nes and drawings for the il tient ne! lid rf it least two large rooms, int 
istration of successive epochs in the world’s his- | appr ately furnished, for reception parlors; also scl 


tory ré s ior th u | structors in ear h of the seve- be 


ral . > of t} h . — eione 1 " »é 
ROOMS FOR APPARATUS a uildis pacious and made in pa 
. : . if study Zt 
‘here should be separate apartments for appa ‘ 
ratus, and for chemicals. Astronomical and philo N ) ANI C<ITCHEN 
sophical apparatus is always very much in lb | be on the sar loor with 
the sses escaping from chemicals, and even from | th isy of access to it as pos- 


plaster of the wall when exposed to ted from the kitchen by 
It hest therefore to have the cast fo | | | t! b thrown open when the 


co 


hical apparatus made of pine and closed at tl tab d, it would be found a great con- 
( With san material, and situated in the 1 I y i Da t story of the middle build- 
; ' : : , ". ti 
lesigned for philosophical recitations, « 1Vvé t j { pn advantageously for these 
a I | ~~. BSe he mi 
the tal 3s for experiments. l I 2 r should a be located 
cae erage Bae th 
cals and chemical apparatus should ment Steward, whic! hould be 
. )] 
n the room to be used es] lally for cher pa ( I 


x pe é . It may be in the basement ‘a CAT RA . ys 
room can be secured. In many! for Pl raining ti 

; : i it) ivs L Al > . 

» De preferred, as a forge ' that purpose, provided with a st 





ppurtenances for manipulating \ 1 .s ; 
ppu l mance rm - per ubs. wand ad imb-bells tr 
em} tnre is uir can best be s ( , } 
oat required, can best | . I pparatus for d 1 gymnas- c] 
vr. The pneumatic trou 314 4 eded for this pr forty by h. 
ments should be sulhciently num t ‘ : +. ly ti e 
. : e ic TOSS one ( ii twelve Oo 
odate a number of pupils at wv at tl 
t l W Lenable them to I 1 4 ef f rty 
practical manipulation. ihe s] or { py ‘ 4 } } “ 
I ; | be divided to classes c 
a OMDris¢ tl st ott V } : 
mn} a astl y or) y appoint- t! 
y q iull ei Tea 4 i i ‘ . } $ : 
‘ 4 : Each piece ¢ ipparatus s 
1s ding’ over { whole Ol 5] a | ! priate cases should s 
ad 1 ! ment I I the j ] 
x M i ; f ‘ if it is desir to econo- f 
t would otherwise b i] it I 
‘ ’ Ait mt nt b y d ior k 
I lite j | ' 
un , the c3 y provid } 
t I nat a a it} yi rea { 
th ape P 
I mr wi 
rUD ROOM AND DORMITO * | 7 f 
;' ; ' \ Vepartn ind [orm 1 
if ( { | ure ol th pry ‘ 4 4 41] M } 1 
9 , is tl el School, 
ne suc is to pr 1e the ne { LV 1 } ] } : 
i I n uid pe what the name 
noe 1 1 t he ssons in pl { ge é 
ii theirapy] tments 
eac} s designed hat he hall | ul t ] ! | ones | 
- I , In convenience, 
! r) vate Too ~ Bu the siee} rT) a f +} ture | 
I j | \ ingeme 0 furnl » 
i t be the study room Lhere 0 t there , 
. . Bett eve t part of the ool than in 
» rooms with a door opening betwet " ' 1 ¥ ' to be 
1 . S | vi ind wome!l yhnho come ri ) i 
which can be used for the sleeping and ‘ hing and conducting a 
: : . eac! yf and conducting ¢ 
dy r 1and the other for study d ting ' 1 4 nst ly fore their 
il ul LY COnusStalti eTrore >) 
Where there are two rooms th ised re ‘ n full onerat To have 
. : . ~» i Ul ' i i )) ia it iv t 
~ t eSsitv [ol the 5 re yr sO larg \ +} ’ m t be rooms and furn ture 
i ai Li a ‘ t ‘ 
Study roc l are one. , 4 . te d from the mi ‘ inproved 
if ) ‘ the building lave veen plant! WILn asl 4 +} " 4 } Ar m wit 
| 1) ding } hye de . ’ 
( I idy and sleeping, it is reeommended ‘ r ‘ 
‘ ae seats | Dp vccommoda r a hun- 
ul ‘ urs stu room be used for the ever ng W « j ] +] Cc. » . . tat 
‘ , , ed} 3 Ww 1 tive or six re ation rooms, is 
ch the pupils can be assemb! as In &@ coMm- los 
| ca bled i m } ded for t} . nose As the pupils 1 this de 


mon day school; or, what would perh ips be prefera- 


et there be veral divisions each in charge of a be ed a allerent course 0! dis pline from 
Shvanene 68ce i gaged ‘tment, arrangement of the buildings 
t and assemble for evening studi 1 tl I _— the d ‘ t thev may be senar A one 
- and t 1d l Ly parate ana 
tion roome In this way the air In th privat apart f) he other desirable. 
ms would be kept fresh and pure for the night’s 
3 ) Bes cl Ss, there would probably De i greater Z . AND | r DOOR 
t of work accomplished when the pupils had Tl ww provides that there shall be not less than 
et ( me a ustomed to it. es ten i ground one tract Be ting 
[ wal! which divides the suits of rooms should | t bu rs, a complete draft should be made of 
be doul to make a clothes-closet oy ing in tne on wl th ounds are to be laid out 
r ing room, and a book case op ning int und in i mne sery S of a pers lled in 
ay I in. These will not only b I la ‘ : should Db | for this pur} af that 
it conve nce to the pupils, but will also tend | it may, + eted unig like a master 
S % note habits of order an i neatnes I { bhi ar n front of buildings 
hese roo hould not be less than ten fi n | 3! d mn t h sexes. The |} yaras 
or} s l lad : i pleas 
i ldition to these, there should also be on , grounds sepa those of the gentlemen 
yomsS rge and airy and fitted with suitable | each b g laid out for games and recrea 
iture, to be used in case of sickness. These | ( ON 


hould be located in parts of the building wher Much of the success of a Norma! School depends 
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upon the proper arrangement and disposition of the 
buildings. No community should go blindfolded 
into a project of organizing and equiping such a 
school. Before commencing, a correct plan should 
be settled upon. Like the conducting of a cam- 
paign, if the plan is wrong upon which it is organ- 
ized, the result will be unfortunate. 

S. P. Bates, 

H. L. Dierrenpacn, 

J. P. WickERSHAM. 


COURSE OF STUDIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES 
AND SEMINARIES. 

In designating a course of study for any Institu- 
tion. the first consideration is the age and attain 
ments of those who are to pursue the branches. In 
this respect, there will be a difference between the 
private Seminary and the public High School. 

For the former, with some exceptions, no other 
qualification is required but the payment of the tui- 
tion, and a knowledge of some of the elementary 
studies. Some have a primary department, it is 
true, but in others it is nothing more than a lower 
class ; but in the public High Schools, the candidate 
has to go through the lower schools. and to pass an 
examination on certain specified studies, and also to 
be of the age required. 

Ought age to be a condition, provided the appli- 
cant is qualified in all other respects? In favor of 
this qualification, it may be said, that many of the 
studies usually taught in our High Schools, require 
some maturity of years, properly to appreciate and 
fully to apprehend the principles on which they ar 
based. We know the tendency in this country is to 
hurry the pupils through the prescribed studies, 
that they may be put to some business for their own 
support; for here the blessings of education are 
generally diffused by the common schools to th 
masses. In England it is more confined to the 
wealthy ‘lasses. The V have free schools there, it is 
true, but they have with them the badges of pauper- 
ism or of charity. Those who are fully educated 
here, go longer to school or college, than with us ; 
and in this I conceive they have the advantage, for 
they are more advanced in years, and, consequently, 
more thorough scholars on the average, and prob: 
bly better fitted, on going forth, to commence tl 
active business of life. In some of our Institutions 
the graduates are just at that period when they bi 


if 


gin to comprehend and value what they have bee 
pursuing. We can, however, console ourselyes wit 
the fact. that the benefits of High Schools and Col- 
leges, are far more extensively enjoyed in America 
than in the land of our ancestors. 

In looking over the studies usually selected for 
Seminaries, Academies and High Schools, the im- 


h 


pression is irresistibly made, that if all are thorough- | 


ly taught as enumerated, it is expecting more of the 
student than he can accomplish, in the limited time 
allowed, and that we might well fear he would skim 
over the 
quaintance with many, which it is desirable he should 
thoroughly master. Would it not be better to limit 
the number even to the omission of some tha 
generally regarded as important? A complete and 
full knowledge of a few would tell more effectually 


surface and thus obtain a superficial ac- 
are 


on the future life of the scholar, than a mere smat- 
ter ny of mar y. 

Experience shows that voung minds are different] 
constituted, and that individuals have a prediles ti 
for particular studies. One has a Mathematic 
turn, another a preference for the Languages, one 
fond of History, another 
phy It is not desirable a school should be classified 


leads the class in Philoso- 
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according to natural gifts and 1 ( holars; 
but it would be well. where « n t tenden- 
cies mark the character of the uragt 
the prosecution of those branches in w he prom 


ises to excel. 
In the selection of a cou! I st ir things 


may be considered, 


Ist. Such as afford the best l 
in acquiring a habit of accur: ind atior 
2d. ‘Such as are adapt d to n of 
th pupil, and likely to lay i Py, ala 


not easily be effaced in aft 
3d. Such as have a bearing on } a future 
avocations and pursuits of 


1.) Wi KnOW from expe r I | 1 | 





the body, is st ngthened by: : a } 
comes indolent, the mental while 
the more it is exercised in the ! pments 
the more compre he nsive 1 mor 
firm its hold of whatever it 

The Mathematical studies are y esteemes 
the most important for disci r “ mind and 
putting its powers to the st scoveries 
and investigations of Kepler, N lace and 
Le Verrier, astound us with l of 
the powers of t human 1 int 
their higher exe 

It is said bo el 211 an 
the latter th ys in \i ities 
must, however, form part « f th 
males or females I'he 
conclusions deduced from 1 isonings 
and based on certa nty, a a 1 te 
prepare the m id, under « , { le 
duce correct conclusions i t Mathe- 
matics should be taught in i 3, must 
depend in some measure « t itiol the 
school, its resources, and the n torr 
In Philadelphia and the arg e Ma na- 
tics should be extended as fu Ligh ols 
asin our colleges: but in t { r, ¥ re ou 
High schools are with difficult Lined, a more 
limited course is all that « d |} ected Lr 
towns of a population of three « housand, the 
requisite number of qualined puy a proper age 
can hardly be had, and the pub always 
willing to be taxed in ord to give ffi t sa 
ary to secure competent and rs; but 
one teacher is allowed to n dd e to the 
female department; and d ten obliged 
to admit candidates who d Cc 1@ re- 
quired standard, and at t eal 

Perhaps in towns of limited | lla Alcebra 
and Geometry (in the elementary w ; ifficient 
for the females,to which Plane ‘I nometry and 
Surveying might be added for t department 

(2.) The studies best caleu © impress the 
memory and please the } vy, as we have 
already mentioned, in different luals. Ortho- 
graphy, Re ning and VW ' I basis of all 
education. ind mucl \ iture 
attainme! th DD y bi wgnat uu 
the elementary school N01! ‘ y to be ne 
glected nthe High S t re u& 
much greater perfecti« y aimed at 

In 1 i sem "ue 
ture o ie | sh iang ig I Wit 
eas d i 1 é \ l { 
n of t} P< ’ with 
i ry, Rl ec and ( y and 
A rithmeti e p i " I'he 
othe studies Natura 
Philosophy, A ( ry, are 
desirable, and su ss exten 
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sively, as time and opportunity, predilections and 
tastes, incline the student and teacher. The stand 
ard literary writers ought not to be overlooked in 
the education of a young lady, nar the endeavor of 
her teacher to give her an easy address, refi 
of manners and conversational powers ; and 
edge of music has a happy tendency in accor pl sn 
ing these very desirable results. 
3.) As to the selection of 
will probably be most useful in after lif t may be 
asserted, that almost eve ry one enumerated 
perly understood, fully comprehended, well explained 
by the teacher, and thoroughly learnt 
will not only make durable impressions, bu 
benefit in some way in his future pursuits. Th 
eated person has always the advantage of the i; 
rant. He can turn things and opportunities to a 
eount, which one devoid of these advantages would 
never think of. The expansion of the mind opens 
not only vast fields of enjoyment, but points out the 
real avenues to wealth, honor and distinctior Ad 
mitting all this to be 
tions better calculated than others, to meet the wants 


ement 


a KNOW 


such studies as 


by the ipil, 


true, there are certa ~ 


of certain employments, A good reader w nave 
frequent opportunities of turning his talent to ac- 
eount. A good penman can support hin is a 


scrivener. A good arithmetician can maintain his 
family as an accountant. 

themselves by plain sewing 
schools 


Many girls provide fo 

vequired in the public 
and write well is somet me 
wurned to practical purposes, and a good book-! 
ean get along well world from this knowledge 
alone 

A question here arises as 
languages 
or more in the 
or Sein nary? 

or a long time 


. 
restricted t 


l'o compose 
in the 


to the 


whether it is expedient to include on 


dead and mod 
list of studies of every High School 


the ancient 


languages 
sand colew put iat 
duced into the High 


») Srammar che 
terly, they are 


not only int 


Schools of our cities, but private female Seminaries 
So many words in the } ne language are derived 
from the Latin, that its ac t mate y . 

iv the definitions of our wi ton { its 8 1d) nas a 





tendency in writing and conversat 


pol shin 
shes more ample resources for 


while it 


v 
fur 


tion, besides a better know dge of the struet f 
the English language ; and its study fills up a od 
of the youth, of either boy or girl, which ur 
otherwise at a loss how to employ or these 1 
sons, and others not enumerate al, we think the Lat 
ut least wherever it can be done, ought to be inclu 
ded in the studies of the High School 

We do not consider any course of stud 
which does not embraee moral and religio struc 
Lon. he des on of eduea nis notn 
the m nd with the rich ~ science and 
but also to form re ts and 1 
moral and re us b Without } 
ments mad 1 the si 1 
| f the viciou } 
lu 3 we owe to or Ma | 
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nd emphasis. ar 
IpuAaSs!I Art 


s neglect religious instrue- 
by Rev. Philip Schaff, is 
But it is obvious that the 

1 schools gens rally ire little 
tru although they 

] I nost i oO towns, the 
ire sup} I! tary to the 

} U lly what from 
part do 1 the pub- 
stems work harmoniously : 
the nst tion of the 


of the 
rion for 


days 


ake up I 


oning the 
lamation, 
taught in our 
We are under the impression 
ilified to give the instrue- 
respects. Many 
teaching ; 


perhaps, the 


per without ment 
> 4 
t 


iding and De 


in other 
d for oratorical 
Ke ours, it Is 


h tudies. 


r of oratory might not be em- 


visit the county towns and 
for four or six weeks, with 


rs and s« holars, is de serving 


leman of this convention. 


ir of this kind with mani- 
) availed themselves of the 


of which we are able to 


nto the High School or 


vell grounded in Orthography 


» have through the 


ron 


l | secondary 8 hools, 
ody; to have fin shed the 
tisiactory attainments in 


of the United 
required, ordinarily, that the 
ars In the High School, and 
1001 term into the Junior. 
I two 


and each year into 
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ind Writing, three times a week 
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Drawing and Vocal Music. 
Cesar’s Commentaries. 
24d Term. 

Orthography, Reading and Parsing Poetry, Composition 
and Rhetoric, twice a week. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Natural Philosophy, finished 

Epitome of General History, commeneed. 

Book Keeping. 

Drawing and Vocal Music. 

Cesar’s Commentaries. 


Senior YBAR. 
Ist Term. 

Orthography, Writing, Reading and Parsing Poetry, twice 
a week. 

Composition and Rhetoric, do. 

Algebre, finished. 

Geometry, do. 

Epitome of General History, finished. 

Mental Philosophy, commenced. 

Physiology. 

Drawing and Vocal Music. 

Virgil. 

2d Term. 

Composition and Elocution. 

Mental Philosophy, finished. 

Botany. 

Astronomy. 

Algebra and Geometry, reviewed. 

Chemistry. 

Drawing and Vocal Music 

Virgil. 

The above schedule of studies is predicated on 
the supposition of their being one teacher for the 
male High School, and one teacher for the female 
High School, and an assistant teacher, acting as 
Professor of Music and Latin, and lecturer on 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy. 

The following resolutions are presented for the 
eonsideration of the convention: 

Resolved, That it is desirable Public High Schools 
should be established in every town in our State, 
where the population exceeds four thousand. 


couraged and discarded. Our Common School Sys 
i 


tem is founded on this idea, and it intly de 
veloping it. From its very nu ment t has 
been effecting a chang i the cl ter of our 
Educational Institutior nt n ») the 
reach of the masses, the means I ring’ a lib 
i eral education. The primary scl has become a 
place where the young are taught t k and study 
to reason and analy ze, and not m« vi mitate as 
| was formerly the case. Wherever it is ] ticable 
graded schools are established, teach | and 
liberal education are appointed over them, and in- 
struction in some of the higher studies is given 
‘without money and without pric One beautiful 
feature in this system is, that it ] s all our chil 
dren on a level, in these Institutio: WW itever dis 
tinctlons so¢ levy makes between u there are three 
places where we all meet on a commo! vel these 
are the public school, the polls, and ( th 


| stitutions of 


a Strikin a alogy HDeLwe 


Thus we se¢ rik o 
tional, political, and religious | 
At the head of our public s 
High School 
ordinary Primary § 
, learning In 


which ranges lh Cha 








| times find what is called the High 
| its operations to th elements of ai ra ur’) 
education ; at other places, parti 
towns and cities, the High Schoo! 
| of a well arranged Academy or Seminary 
| Philadelphia it holds the rank of a respectable Col- 
lege 


Resolved, That it is important, wherever the com- 


mon schoo! fund will admit of it, that one or more 
ef the ancient or modern languages should form a 


part of the course of study in every High School, 


Academy and Seminary. 
Resolved, That a certain 
tion of admission into th 


age should be a condi- 
public High School, and 


that certificates ought not to be given to graduates of 


any institution, under the age of seventeen. 
James Hami.ton, 
Wa. V. Davis, 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON. 


RELATION OF THE COMMON HIGH SCHOOL TO THE | 


ACADEMY AND FEMALE SEMINARY. 

In considering this subject, we naturally inquire 
wherein do these two classes of Institutions differ, 
aad wherein do they agree What is the proper 
sphere of each, and how can they be made to harmo- 
nize with each other ? Can either supplant the other, 
without injury to the cause of popular education, or 
has each one its proper and legitimate sphere in 
which to act? Your committee would advance a 
few ideas on the foregoing queries, and we trust they 
will receive the candid and unbiased consideration 
of the Convention. 

We hold that the great idea underlying our whol 
educational system, is that of popular education, or 
the education of the masses in contradistinction to 
that of the favored few. Whatever tends to the de- 
velopment of this idea should be encouraged, and 
whatever tends to operate against it should be dis 


This kind of school then is sud generis, and | 





not be classed w th any other of r eaucat 
institutions. Its distinguishing feature is, that it is 
a public school, supported by tl funds and 


accessible, without charge, to the pul ihe Aca- 
demy and the Female Seminary are not so, but are 
private enterprises, and supported by private pa- 
tronage. The y are m¢ stly found mali! towns or 
villages, sometimes in rural district ecasionally, 
but not so frequently, in the larger towns and cities. 


Here the Common High School has to some extent, 
superseded them. They are mostly Boarding Sch ols 
whose prin ipal patronage comes [ror a distance, 
and in this respect they resemb Co e for 
which they ar to some extent p paratory ools 
The design of these Institutions tt erfere 
with the public High School, or withdraw any pa 
tronage or interest Irom it; Dut only to tai such 
students from the Common Schools as have passed 
through a judicious course of C School in 
struction, and take them through a m xtended 
course than they could advantag isiy pursue in 
the Common Schools. We know t is utterly 
impracticable to teach well more t the elemen- 
tary studies in our ungraded sch most of 
our rural districts the n a 1cé 
arises the necessity of h Insti 18, 
which the youth of tl ol attend ‘he 
Boarding School, or Academy and | Seminary 
meet this want. Here the pro} ( r pur 
suing a more extended c ur: ier branches 
of English, as well as the ¢ ( frec atly 
also In some ofl ft M o< 1 La and Musi 
are afforded the student the d } ents 
are under different te hers, wih selves 
to their respective depart 

The Common School system has t "ally 
provided a substitute for this f s 3, and 
ii is the opinion of your committ at y ca 
not with advantage be d spensed I e should 
therefore no unkind feeling be « tained towards 
them by the peculiar friends of the Comm ~ ls 
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uld be regard | as an imp 


but they sl 
In promoting the cause of popula! 


idea is not to afford the means of a super 


tion to the children of the we althy and 


tial: on the ¢ ontrary, there are none s 
to be able to gain access to them. The 
that they have been able to mainta t 

by their ind pendent labors, pr 3 
that they are useful, and that th d 
nized position among the educational i 
the country. Whilstall other clas 

have asked and received pecun iSsis 
official recognition from the Stat the 


neither 


last twenty years. 


tions have 





mal Schools, the Charitable 

mers’ High School, the Colle 3, a 

State as to a common mother, for 

support: but these neither ask nor ex} 

even cheerfully pay the taxes that 

their prope rty for the upport i th ) 
It is ther iore the opiniol of youl omn 

they deserve well of the State; that tl 

officially recognized among the other Instit 

the Commonwealth ; tl the unreason 

that many well meaning persons 

against them should 

I ild } SuUpPpol d, en ed | 

all the frie is Ol popul I | 

different educational age 3 " 

beatifull ith eacl ‘ é 

own ieg mh i wit 1 I 

of the othe ind y 


er i/ { tt 5, } 
or ( urth 
ew ol the oregol l 
e would offer th vil ‘ 
spectfully req t th th he loy i | 


Resolved, That the High Common S 
Ac cle 


ny and Female Seminary, alth Q 


’ 
to oecupy the same ground, ar widely 
and that y should be equally encour 
pe \rtant es in pr Tin i 


of the same vrade: but I districts 
larly in sparsely settled sect 3 of co 


not practicable for the Common Schools 


ich facilities, for pursuing an advan 


studies students desire and requil 
Resolved, That the Academy and Fer 
nary h ymuld be flicially rect enized among 


ational Institutions of the State 
be brought under the s 


partment ind that th . shi 
t 


ipervision 


uid be rT 


h condition published in the report of 
muy itende! 

Resolved. That we commend the est 
of sk in the Schoo! Dep nen ‘ 
of tatist rein mto Ae idemies and ft 
inaries;: that we cordially pprove o | 
Dr. Burrowes, our present, able and ef 
Superintendent, in presenting the subje 


Report to the Legislature: and 


7 } } nif le } y ; 
appreciate his sell-sacritk ne ian Ss 1 
absence of legisla e action, the obj 
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It is easy to perceive, that these encroachments 
have seriously diminished the original sphere of the 
Academy, impaired its usefulness, and that they 
manifestly tend to disparage its dignity and lower 
its estimation in the public mind. During the last 
twenty years, while Common Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Colleges have received liberal appro- 
priations, no legislative favor has been tendered to 
an Academy. 

The High School, as its name imports, is an insti- 
tution, literally in advance of the Common School. 
It has indeed been regarded by some, as an extem- 
pore Academy, by others as a College—the people’s 
-ollege,—not altogether an empty title, as some of 
these Seminaries are legislatively empowered to con- 
fer degrees and honors, such as have been deemed 
the exclusive prerogative of our proper Colleges. 
The High School, however, is of very recent origin 
in Pennsylvania; and its proper office and place in 
our educational! system, Inay not, with due precision, 
have yet been determined. It seems to have sprung 
up in our cities and large towns, from the grading 
system of the Common School, and from the neces- 
sity of enlarged facilities for a business education, 
beyond those afforded by the Common School;—com- 
mensurate in some localities with those of the 
Academy and in others even transcending them. It 
has usually a classical department, and assumes to 
discharge in its proper locality the functions, the 
Academy performs in less populous districts. Un- 
like the Academy it has no definite relation to the 
College. It is the terminus of the educational 
course marked out for it in our system, at least In 
the male department, conferring its honors and di- 
ylomas, as embracing an ultimate curriculum of 
science and erudition. In its classical department 
it contemplates the Latin language, as also one or 
more of modern languages ; but these are chiefly for 
the specific purpose of business engagements, and 
perhaps, al | 


so sometimes preparatory for the medical 
profession. In these aspects the prosper tive mils- 
sion of the Hi rh School. seems to be to separate 
from the academical sphere of engagements those 
studies, that have reference to the higher elements 
of English education, except so far as they may re- 
late to the College or Normal School preliminary re- 
quisitions. 

When this tendency goes into effect, the High 
School will form the capital of the educational column 
of our free school system. The Academy then, will 
have its mission more definitely determined, as the 
essential link between our lower and our highest In- 
stitutions of Education. 

The Female Seminary has originated from the 
fact, that in our progressive civilization and in the 
nature of our free Institutions, our daughters claim 
facilities of mental culture analagous to those en- 
joyed by our sons in the College. Private enterprise 
appears to have led the way,in the march of pro- 
gress made by the Female Seminary, almost to the 
present hour. The names of Willard, Beattie, Mary 
Lyon and Catherine Beecher, stand pre-eminent in 
this department of education. Joint stock Semi- 
naries succeeded those of private enterprise, and, 
tho’ they have usually assumed the higher designa- 
tion of Female Colleges, they have thus far failed to 
surpass in public estimation, and probably in intrinsic 
excellence, the Female Seminaries of ‘Troy, of Stu- 
benville and Mount Holyoke. In the minds of your 
committee, therefore, there appears, as yet, no proper 
distinction to be made between the Female Semi- 
naries that court no higher desination, and those In- 
stitutions denominated Female Colleges. 

From these preliminaries, it is not difficult to trace 
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out the relation existing betwe¢ inst tions of 
education now under consideration d the Comn 


School and the College. 





The Academy, in the judgment of y mmittee 
holds legitimately the 1 ( ( mo 
School it was originally intended t to 
vance the youth, who had well u ppor- 
tunities, proft red by the Comm whose 
minds and whose means incited to { rogress 
und who, by such progress would b pared for 
the higher engagements of social a1 fe it 
is the Academy also that should f 
nary train ie for the College, t N us 4 
the Polytes hnic and occasionally for 1 Med ifi- 
stitute. These, we believe, it may cl ¢ is its 
legitimate prorogatives, and wl i 
Grammar Scho Boarding S¢ A lemy 
these it univer y claims to be 1 pre t 
work. The Academy therefore has a tful ground 
of complaint : 

Ist. Against those Colleges that ha 
paratory department where puy rnish 
ed, in short ‘der, with Latin, G Algebra and 
Geometry, in ni yr isured qual neit, to 
pass muster for the ire hman ( in ar re. 
ment, that usually proves a det { only to 
the Academy whose p nee it d r 
prope r patronage It abates, Dut a e College 
student who is the subject of it; ving @& 
factitious training for a special 1 t lofa 
regular educational progress in s] | defin 
ing. in English Grammar and Cor tion, In Com- 
mon Arithmetic and Geography ts of learn- 
ing in which it isno uncommon ft t i College 
graduates sadly and shameft i { A 
thorough academic course would ] reme- 
dy, perhaps the only one, for this ev 

In the few sents es that fol Vv, y mmittee 
may be thought to traverse the re: J LUsee § 
ing their spe fied limits; but a t a mill- 
tary necessity imp s them to the it is this 
The Academy hasa_ two-fold Lint, t irge 
against the Normal Institut | gen- 
erally introd ed lepa ment iu tion 
identical with that which the A my proposes, 
and they recommend it to puplis W avi ex- 
pectation of assuming thi Teach : is 
presenting p lllar advantages | their nprove 
ment, 

2nd. It is also a subject of comp that 
dates for the Teacher's prof tuken fresh 
and green, from the Common > » the Nor- 
mal Institute, without any preparato Academical 
course. receiving in lieu thi Normal 
School an abridged training, oft y superficial 
and defective one, to « xpedit th advancement 
into the professional course. This your com- 
mittee regard as the only pro} ! oitinrate 
province of the Normal Institut Lngement 
to which your committee ref mparts to 
its subjects a mere modicu t nt in the 
art of instruction, a large m professional 
vanity. with the scantiest resou s of fie al 
ceneral knowledge,—mere operat ‘ vith 
out materials. 

We know it has been said in « of th \- 
croachments, that the Academ failed to fulfill 
its proper function in the education ystem, and 
therefore they are exonerated f mi { 
law of necess ty, in making thes 

This charge, whether true o I demands ol 
those who are more immediately int d in manag- 
ing or conducting these institut : nost rigid 
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investigation of the facts of the case; and f th out ha ¢ made a previous sojourn at a Normal 
charge have any real foundation, let a prompt and | to offer their serv s to the Common School, we 
thorough reform be instituted. Let the Boards of | think the County Superintendent would be charge 
Control look well to it, that the teaching d irtment | ab tl sad ve tel to use the Itest ¢ xpres 
of these Institutions, be found on carefu ection si0l W | se or discourage such ap pli- 
not only fully compet nt to the task devolved on it cant U y to ' I r the uppost d benefit of 
but committed to persons well tried in educational uch a sojourn Mistakes of th nd, however, an 
duties, and above all, of approved fide! If wa a] g¢ community speedily r 

of the funds requisite to procure and sustain teach VW urd t ir d recognized Colleges, ne 


ers of such grade and character, be the bstaele to | d LTO! » Fem Seminaries, is believed to 
their success,—let application be duly made for | ( L Very w isolated cases, ladies have 
gislative appropriations. ‘They have just ul | sou he s y and under the protection of 
High Ss the | t hi t advant of the iss-room and 


a claim to such assistance as the 
Normal School, or the College. Let inquiry mad | of I v rab \ 1 Mater. 


= I 


into the course of studies and methods of instru Bu f » instance of a graduate cr an 


tion. Let obsolete text-books ; ” s bD ul l r hy e semi presenting 
discarded, new and better ones introd nd let | | Lb Ce te for matriculation. Such 


them see to it that the Academies el elr su } | d b vdmir Dy some as 
pervision and direction assume, by their own props a en of f e heroism. But by the 
merit, the plac e in our system duly assis i them t ry Amer I ‘ ty t would 

On the other | ind et ( i y 7 1 Normal Inst ul ( ! unwonted eff 0 gain the 
tutes, candidly inquire whether they have b lea { r-mindedness, and at a sacri 
ng fairly with the Academies Phe pul fice e hoy r country w 1 will ever 
times speak of swelling the catalog ) ients r \ the f t reputation I r literary 
of a College and Normal School by wut y in \ the e! f unsullied de acy of 
eluding in it, the names of lental or ] tory | tl ht, taste 1 manr ind a sense of propri- 
department pupils, that have not, and m iy never ty 1 by t ehtest diverge es, that 


have any proper connection with 1 | S ( 
whose catalogue they appear. Ever howeve! I rect f the Female Seminary to 


knows the effect. “> ; the ¢ ; a theme on which the mind of 

Let the objectionable measures be r ved. Let he educat "i dly dilate. Educated women, 
Oolleges and Normal Institutes, a ften ted we meal the best class of our Female 
may, co-operate in the improvem Institu- | Ser subs the use of education, it is 


tion, eek to replemish the Academ than onf é é I effectually than eda- 


abate its resources and patri 2 burn and ute father innot oversee and direct 
brighten, rather be dim and exti: I I t i tr if 1] ) nor exe! se that con- 
aco-laborer. The working of the 1 hu at 0 ce over t * minds da- 
thought, sentiment and activities, demand r t eresting period of their 
light and ull the labor, our ent re ed ( i 1 i t ft luecated mother « in, and 
has appropriated to it. The head an V entle and st Im- 
the body physical could do little by ; ( ler, plast spirit, that 
he body social and polit he Com: . I t ‘se throughout a long and 


@ a pi y of the heart and ha ( I \ \ I thi nay ! always 
dem} l f ttendant « t sojourn 

We approach the subject of the t t G for t whol the term re- 
Female Seminary to the College and 1 ( es arat lhe educated moth- 
School with less confidence suces | vit dee, tak pn the tuk 
States most of the pupils of t ‘ema “ t | G teader, the Gi Grammar 
iave received the first rudimé f ed lest | afforded her s n excel 
the Common School; while tl f t { t minaries, in p , fer Col 
side of Mason and Dixon’s line h i few ¢ 3 we know a 
ed only in the family scho his, ] } le of this arduous task 


} . loy ] ] ; r . ‘ y 
Lrit n ta l i | i } n of 


mal condition of thing he Com ~ ! t { ! vigorous 1 tamina, 


I regarded the proper subst | f or that t (\ re owes 
ed tion as las that of the othe \ { f - ta lew « ual re- 
re i i t ( tne | st sp) nen ) [ { t speck 
our Female Seminaries, have repl lt olety the « le- 
enriched and adorned the de tn t of nd of 1 taste 
school instruction. By the ! ’ e halls. 


M ec and Drawing. by cultivated 1 { vice ild our Col- 
m ‘ manners ( ects of esp 1 : he e and 
the ema Seminary the (Commons \ i ti ts they 


from t source, elements of improve ! id ite them, 
terest, not often furnished from any ot d mbug? No doubt 
The Female Seminary thus repays with i tes of Female Seminaries 
services previously rendered her nur iso y of dunces from College 


Common School. — \ l t [ prey on ¢ h other, we have 

This reciprocal influence needs to be cheris i bj Sut let men of good sense 
and expanded. And if some of our Female l atta { ew the subject in another 
nary graduates, especially graduates who ha t} and t light. Some of our most eminent Col 
a year or two as teachers in the Seminary wher ( | 3sors ive been successfully invited to 
they received their education, should pres ume, with- ' take the charge of Female Seminaries. - They have 
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doubtless elevated the character and standing of the 
Institutions, over which they have been called to 
preside and, indirectly, that of many others. Let 
this process continue; these reciprocal influences 
inerease ; mutual respect be cherished. The gala 
day of the Female Seminary and the commencement 
day of the College, stand forth in the public mind 
m equally illumined capitals. And though the 
former be not in so bold and large a type as the lat- 
ter, they will, it is believed, present a beauty of form 
and finish of execution, that will stand by the side 
of their more dignified compeers without discredit 
or disparagement. ‘Toward this issue there has, for 
several years past, been a steady, if not a rapid move- 
ment. ‘Truth and nature ever conspire to one and 
the same end; and on such a basis the principles 
here commended have their immutable foundation, 

And when, in the language of the immortal But- 
ler, “these manifest tendencies become effect,” 
there will spring from these remote, and at present 
searcely recognized relations, an energizing co-oper- 
ation, a manifestation of power, a development of 
sympathies, and, last but not least, a purifying and 
refining animus, that shall render this portion of the 
educational landscape redolent with the elements of 
moral health and beauty. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

N. Dopagr, 
Chairman. 
THE PROPER CONDITION, RELATIONS AND COURSE 
OF STUDIES OF THE COLLEGES. 

The committee appointed to report on Colleges, 
have the following special topics referred to them, 
to wit :- 

1. “ The condition and wants of the College.” 

2. “ The relation of the College to our Hduca 
hhonal System, and also to the community gene- 
rally.” 

3. “ The proper course of studies for the College.” 

It suits the convenience of the committee to con- 
sider these topics in the inverse order from that in 
which they are submitted. We ask attention then 
to, 

[. The rope r course of studies for the Gi llege. 

To chat this question, we premzse, that the ob- 
jects of education are to be considered as zmmedi- 
ate and ultzmate. 

The zmmedzate object is disczpline, culture and 
the fixing of the characte ron just prenczple Ss. 

Discipline developes stre ngth, vigor and patie nce, 
or the power of application and sustained effort. 

By culture we mean a certain refinement of feel- 
ing, perfection of taste and an elevation and purity 
of sentiment. 

To fix the character on just principles, demands 
the thorough inculcation of the doctrines of chris- 
tianity—the law of a sound morality as the duty, 
and a spiritual life as the felt want and aim of man. 

To gain these results we have called the zmmedi- 
ate object of education. This constitutes its form. 

The wiltervor object is to furnish this form with 
the matter which relates the object to the activities 
and practical events of life. This demands the ac- 
quisition of all useful knowledge—universal learn- 
ing, science, art, literature,—whatever can properly 
engage the head, the heart, the thought of man. 
The subject is limited only by the limits of the uni- 
verse, 

We assume, then, that those studies which tend 
most directly to these ends, will constitute the pro- 
per course for our highest grade of elementary 
schools; and those which operate the two results 
combined most perfectly, are to be preferred to those 


which are comparativé 


‘ly barren on one sid The 


Chinese system accomplishes the former object in 


some tolerable degree, 


but it is on empty form, 


The tendency with us is to the othe: xtreme an 
accumulation of facts, maxims, notio without pro- 
per perception of relations. 

In seeking, then, in detail, what es will best 
meet the requisitions of the ca pt, in the 
main, the established usage of ou eges. as ex- 
pressing the judgm nt of the lea lified and 
corrected from the experience of 

We have then, first, a the stud h contri- 
bute to discipline most effectively, the a nt classi- 
cal languages, pure Mathemat 9 We 
reckon these about equal in degres dis 
cipline, tho’ qu te diverse in ki \\ 1e 
of the Mathematics has been « t of 
the study of the Classics und respect 
Mathematics and Log ( l pline 
me rely they give only pty t dy of 
the classics contributes likew d in 
duces a habit of mind adaj | pro 
cesses of lille and the d m aues- 
tions. If now weadd to these. 1 : of 
the doctrines of christ ty a dt! \ 1 of its 
truth as the system of the world, ive the main 

| features of the formative part of 
} After these come th [ idic ! I ‘ } ation 
of principles and the a quisitio ible ma 
terial become the more prom t, but t exclu- 
sive object. From Logic, wl l s the laws of 
thought in a particular direct ve go back to 
st dy the subject in thought in] ind inves- 
tigate the constitution and capab of the entire 
mind; and we go fi ird to Rhet A h is the 
practical application of all th id to dis- 
course. We include in the departn of Philoso- 
phy, Moral Sciencé ts kindred 1 : In the 
classics, we advance from the « rrammar 
and interpretation philol m, antiqui- 
ties, h story and sal I In Mathe- 
ma W l | ae- 
monstra a 
ice of Mecha ( 4 my. 
C . 

To these are added 1 : pertain 
almost exclusively to s 1 ol t of 
education, namely: the acquis 1 ol practical 
knowledge—such Na = Natural 
History, Politica onomy, t | Law, 
Modern Languages, and the art I l I'he 
last named subject, t mm ol inion, 
has not generally 1 the att 1 which its 
importance dem the ph sand 
applied Mathema tend to I ie pro- 
portion of the til I ve 
also a study l of 

ticism in the ] \ 

To what exte bepur 
sued, depend the 
worl luca pr 
serint ( ( irse 
can be 1 
W hatev g | I ided 
to the prepa i to 
the lowes é 

LI. Th { Ww 

The relat Colleq nal 
System, and a 

“It might str 1, th g s the 
highest form } | ina I 1entary 
education, is the natural prod rowth of 
the common school d th 1d l verse 
of this historically is the fact. Th ment of 
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human Institutions does not follow the law of « 


ganized matter. Plants grow from seeds: Minervy 


sprang from the brain of Jupiter, but only under the 
cleaving might of the brawny arm of Vulear Col- 


eges of learned men existed when the common | thes 
school was not dreamed of. They were furnished | wh 

with pupils by the private tuition of individual bed 

and here and there a private class or acad ‘my m 

Learned men went out from the college, missionaries of a ! 
to the people, demonstrating the value, creating the | and 

desire and stimulating the hopes of a more general | is 
education, till we have reached in this country th isn. 3 
last result in this direction—the common hool d nts 
universal and free, where the child of the poorest | st 

may receive the rudiments of the letters, and be put | stat 

n the way of higher attainments. The common | this § 
school and the a ademy are the legitimate product 

of the college. The tenden¢ y of science is to diffu- | ti How 
sion and popularization. When the monks of the | wl 


middle ages hid the 
that 


cells, it was because light was only a feeble | leg ( 
taper; but when the sun of the reformation dawned, | then 
neither monks nor tyrants, priest-crait nor King Sire 

craft, can henceforth bind up its glorious rays it | it 

shines for the peopit for all God’s heri ' ha yet 

But the collec not only the parent of the li 
rrades of school, it is still their centre and ul 

f life, and it in turn receives life and now 1 
from them, like the planet whose fires are fed by tl 

apors its own rays have created. There is here a ( 
reciprocal relation of dependence, as our system is 
now established, and an identity of int t which |! w 
must be sacredly guarded. Blot out our « eges 
and the common schools would dwindle and disay é 
like the stream whose fountain is stanched Blot} af 
out our common schools and academi : 
tenths of our colleges would go with them \\ | 
might then, indeed, realize that which is 
favorite dream of some—three or four great | 
versities in the breadth of our land, standing o \ 
stars of the first magnitude, but stars only, be 
shining in a broad firmament of intellectual 1 it. 

In the relation of the college to the grade of | co! t . 
school next below it, we are just now, in tl Stat St } 
experiencing a certain confusion di piv pre ile ha 
to the interests of general education ; Acad Stat | 
seminaries and high schools, under the name of such 
and doing the work of such, have, by son det s 
main of legislation, got clauses inserted in thei “ 
charters, empowering them to confer « riate t 
honors. Academies, therefore, go through the m t} 
formality of a college commencement and p1 
Bachelor of Arts on youths who are just prepared | ing t 
to enter the Sophomore class in the college Th lor 


High School in our system of common schools, 
} 


some of our cities, goes through the like formali 
ind pronounces Baehelor of Arts on the boy, wh 
prepared to enter the Freshman cla 
It defrauds the youth « 


at best. is 
Here is a grievous evil, 


an education, imposing on him the belief that he has 

mplete da college course, when he has in fact ta 
ken only the first step in it. It defrauds the college 
of its just patronage. It defrauds the State of her 
quota of learned men and her just iuntum of scien 
tific attainments in her citizens. It imposes a false 
dea on the people and degrades the popular estima 


tion of the standard of collegiat 


puts us, aS a community, at a dl t, In compa 
son with our sister States. The evil isa serious one 
und demands, by every consideration, the applica 
1 of the proper remedy. 
The relation of the college to t! Professional 
schools is so well defir ed, it need t detain us with 
nark 


light of their learning in glooi Ly 
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d part of this topic, to wit: the re- 
college to the community generally, we 
irk, that it ves to the learne d profes- 
} the State 
which engineers her canals and railroads, 
ites. a th the eye of omniscience, the 

t buried inthe depths of ber 

d lifts the architectural pile to the care 
umenities of literature 
s of t, and in fine, the character- 
barbarisn. 


‘condition 


it gives t 


41 
ages rives the 


} 4 " zat) fy. . 
aistinge VUIZatTION iron 


der, lastly, th 





f the Colleg Che committee under- 
t of tl ) refer to 
collec How far have 
ul a 1} 
nd tory efficiency of opera- 
far Lv they actualized their ¢dead of 
TY 0 I wiht. ? 
tt n eived from all the col- 
{ rmation which ¥ d qualify 
, } 7 ns, a y would de- 
wledge as we have, we think 
t] v, if any of colleges, 
gained the’ position which they feel the 


yinted 
ist eight Professors. We 
s0Ine 
ty of 
) 


I I’) earning 1 ab 


Facult . tl State and their zeal 
will rank them, we believe n equality 
phere: ae 1 J 

f the college will account for the de 

t hich we have to depl it is 
derstood, that the expense 

ch, that fees of students 

to meet even a considerable 

O therefore, tl are toa 


y tititutions The ad- 
m most- 
ns Sg are main- 
[Individual munificence: the 


of | siastical denominations; and 
atio! i] nd of these resources, 
hief re ice of the colleges of this 
en the churches have done their best, 
t f 1 feeble condition. In 
gisiat ppropriations have been 
t I n this: but if the view be correct 
s t] very g! id nked to- 
dependenee, and as parts of a 
m, we d t the wisdom of limit- 
ige of the commonwealth to one grade 
tee offer tl followin resolutions : 


’ } ] 
eves should 


hat t re constitutes ntegral 
op or il educational system of the 
th, and that the system may attain its 

it is esse ntial that all the parts 


and to tl end, the 


o fa 3 vy do the work of Gram- 
or pre] y schools for colleges, 
te th course by the demands of the 
should t seek to encroach on the 


and that the High 
d have a defined sphere, either as Gram- 
or as ¢ eral Ac hools. or 


idemical S« 


lepartments d Stine tly orgar ed. wh nN 
id grade of pupils will justify it. 
pecth ubmitted. 


H. M. Jounson, 
KE. V. Gel 
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